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T 5,000 FEET on the Plateau of Tibet 
in China there was nowhere to 
| hide. The snow flew like arrows. 
The Tibetan herder Meiga, 
spurring his horse through the 
storm, searched in vain for a 
cleft in the earth to shelter ws. When visibility 
dropped to near zero, all we could do was stop 
and bunch up the horses. Huddled together, 
heads bowed, we let the storm beat on us. 

“A good sign,” Meiga said, lifting his dark, 
high-cheekboned face to the pummeling 
flakes, “When you approach a holy mountain, 
the weather is supposed to change suddenly. 
The river's beginning —itis not far now.” 

Waiting out the squall, chewing on a piece 
of dried yak meat offered by Meiga, I thought 
about what it bad taken to come this far, and 
how much farther there was to go. 

My goal was to travel the length of the 








Mekong, the world's 12th longest river—and 


the seventh longest in Asia, It bemins some- 
where in this snowy place and ends 2,600 miles 
away in the warm shallows of the South China 
Sea off the coast of Vietnam. It was to be, I 
knew, along and difficult journey. 

To reach this place, I had traveled a thou- 
sand miles by old army jeep from Aiming, capi- 
tal of China's Qinghai Province, The crude, 
rutted roads had climbed higher and higher, 
until at 15,000 feet the last road ran out just 
north of the Tibetan border. There, by a fro- 
zen river, stood two great black tents of vak 
herders. Photographer Mike Yamashita and I 
pitched our own tents close by 

The herders had watched us arrive, and that. 
aftermoon invited us into a tent, It was acim, 
smoky place with sleeping blankets piled on 
the sides. There were Metga; his wife, Dayji, 
whose long headdress was hung with coral, 
turquoise, shells, and silver coins that jangled 
as she moved; six children; and Daji’s brother- 


‘in-law, Bucairen, old and toothless. 


Daji served us a doughy, pancake-like 
bread made from barley flour. Bucairen 
poured cups of scalding salted tea. We asked 
him about the Mekong's source. 

“There are two sources,” he said, stoking a 
fire of yak dung, the eve-watering smoke 
escaping through a bole in the roof. “There is 
the mountain source, high on a glacier. No one 
voes there. And there is the spiritual source, 
behind a holy mountain.” 


Meiga added: “We herders believe that a 


spirit named Zajiadujiawangzha— we callit a 
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dragon—inhabits the holy mountain and 
keeps sate the source of the waters. We believe 
thatif-you drink-the source water, you will live 
a lang life. Animals drink it too, This river is 
the blood that runs into our bodies.” He 
agreed to take ustothe holy source, 25 miles to 
the north, the next morning 

Atdawn we saddled up, fingers numb from 
cold. We rode shart, stocky Mongolian horses, 
their long manes scattering in the wind. Méiga 
galloped ahead of ws. He mace a dashing fig- 
ure on his ginger horse, a silver brooch pinned 
to his black headband and a pearl-handled 
dagger stuck in the belt of his sheepskin coat_ 

We rode in silence except for the crunch of 
hoofs on frozen grass and the chiming of bells 
onthe reins. The plain was ringed to the south- 
west by the sharp, snow-doused peaks of the 
Tangzuln, a range running along the Tibet- 
Qinghai border. Bevond that mountain wall 
lay the glacial source of Asia's longest river, 
the Yangtze, which flows the breadth of China 
for 4,000 miles. And then the snowstorm 
struck with the suddenness of an ambush. 

Now, a5 we sheltered behind our horses, I 
wondered if we would have toturn back. Then 
the storm lifted, as suddenly as it had come, 
leaving. a bruised gray sky. We rode another 
hour, coming to a solitary, cone-shaped hill. 

“The holy mountain,” Meiga said. He 
reached into a saddlebag and pulled out a 
stack of colored papers printed with Buddhist 
scripture. He shouted and flung the prayers 
high into the air and watched happily as the 
wind carried them off, 

lt would soon be my turn to holler. We rode 
behind the mountain and found in a shallow 
draw a sheet of ice some 300 yards long— 
shaped like an hourgiass. Crouching down on 
the frozen surface, I could hear below a trickle 
of water. It was the beginning notes of the Me- 
kong. Mike and I were, as farasI candiscover, 
the first Western journalists to hear them, 

L followed the ice until the water broke free 
and curled off across the desolate landscape. 
All of us, horses and humans, bent down to 
drink toourlonglives. Myshout was of the fin- 
est, rarefied breath. 

From its source, the Mekong travels about 
half its length in China; then it borders or 
moves through Myanmar (formerly Burma), 
Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, and Vietnam. I 
would find it called by many names: River of 
Stone, Dragon Running River, Turbulent 
River, Mother River Khong, Big Water, the 
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occasion for possible unrest: the 40th anniver- 
sary of communist China's takeover of Tibet. 

When I resumed my travels in Yunnan, | 
found the river difficult to follow. Rous kept 
away from it. The few tracks that did venture 
toward the water usually ended ona cliff over- 
looking rapids, When I gained a glimpse of the 
river 20 miles west of the large leacl-mining 
center at Lanping, the water poured furiously 
between steep 3,000-foot-high canyon walls. 

The Chinese have strung simple bridges 
acrossit. At one spot the bridge was nothing 
butasteel cable. [watched adults ond children 
from a nearby village attach themselves 
to slings and slide like acrobats over the 
white water. 

The oldest of the half dozen vehicular 
bridges aver the Mekong—all of them in 
China—stands at Baoshan, near Myanmar. It 
is the battered, metal-floored Gong Guo 
Bridge, erected in the 1930s asa key link on the 
Burma Road, the mountainous backdoor sup- 
ply route into China during World War IT. 

Chinese officials believe that the bridge 
serves a§ a link for drug traffickers bringing 
heroin into China from Myanmar. No check- 
point was in sight; the police wait instead at 
mountain passes; In an hour | saw only two 
antique trucks rumble across. 


OME 125 MILES DOWNSTREAM from 
the bridge rises the lone dam on 
the Mekong. | hac been traveling 
along a narrow, bamboo-fringed 
road, my driver slowing occasion- 

ally te passa barefoot hunter with a flintlock 

rifle, when suddenly aconcrete wall 35 stories 
high rose from the riverbed between two 
mountains. 

Its front and back were cobwebbed with 
scaffolding on which hung the tiny figures of 
workers, Forty-foot-high tunnels—the flood- 
water channels— bore through the mountain- 
sie. The river itself had been led like a 
leashed dog into a sluiceway where it leaped 
and foamed against its confines. 

This was the seta dam. In 1995, when 
completed, it is expected to provide 1,500 
megawatts of power for new mines and indus- 
tnes near Yunnan's capital, Kunming. 

“This river is ike a rich mine," said site 
boss You Wan Long. “The volume of water is 
enormous.” Over the mext three decades 
China hopes to build eight more dams on the 
Mekong to spur development in one of its 
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mast backward regions. ‘The reservoirs would 
extend like stepping-stones for 300 miles, from 
the China-Laos border to the north, 

At Jinghong, some 30 miles fram China's 
southern border, I realized I had reached the 
tropics. The market was flush with papayas, 
coconuts, and pineapples. Women of the Dai 
ethnic group wore the colors of butterflies and 
birds—bright orange, blue, pink, 

Villarers, instead of fearing or ignoring the 
river, now welcomed it. Boys cannonballed 
into the river froma high bank. Women rinsed 
clothes and soaped their hair in it. Some filled 
their sarongs with air and floated in the sun- 
warmed shallows with the ease of lily pads. 

At Jinghong one evening I joined the tide of 
bicyclists who headed to the Mekong bridge to 
cool off in the river breezes. Beneath us men 
and boys plied the river on inner tubes, gather- 
ing driftwood they would sellin town. 

"In this part of the world,” -said my gov- 
ernment guide, Mr. Ai Zhen, “nothing is 
wasted.” Exactly so, I thought. In China the 
Mekong too muaist work; its davs asa wild and 
turbulent river are coming to an end. 

Leaving China, the Mekong slides between 
Myanmar and Laos, serving as the border, 
then touches Thailand. Here—where these 
three counties meet—lies the heart of the 
fabled Golden Trnangle, where most of the 
world's opium 15 harvested and processed. It 
has long been an area of warlords and armed 
mule caravans carrying bales of opium paste. 

When | reached Sob Rusk, a Thai hamleton 
the Mekong at the very center of the triangle, I 
found not mulé taravans but big, shiny buses 
and European tourists. On the hillside stood 
two resort hotels: a third was under way on the 
Myanmar shore. 

The Thai military had pushed the drug 
refineries and mule trains out of the area, To 
replace the opium economy, tourism. Visitors 
fly from Bangkok to Chiang Rai, 40 miles 
south of Sob Ruak. They then bus here. 
Between November and May—the dry sea- 
son—the two resort hotels are fully booked. 

“T's the infamy of the place that draws 
them,” said Marc Cremoux, the dapper 
French manager of the Haan Boran, one of the 
hotels. “I hear my visitors say, ‘This is where 
the drugs come from.’ That gives this destina- 
tion a buzz. People think they're having an 
aiventure, evenifthey arestaying inafive-star 
hotel and riding in air-conditioned buses.” 

Crime, or at least the aura of it, still pays. 
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underalecan-to, pounding a heated slab of steel 
into a machete blade. Silvery flecks of metal 
dinted on his chest and back. “I must make 
ten blades today,” the old man saicl. “People 
Will be coming from the interior soon to buy 
them so they can cut their wood, bamboo, 
prass, and rice.” 
Chanh’s mother, 


hearing our Voices, 


emerged from a dirt-floored house. she thrust 
her wrinkled face only inches from Chanh's 
and slowly smiled. “It's you," the near-bline 





The dream of [9th-century French explorers to 
use the Mekong as 0 trode route to Ching was 
dashed en obstacles like Khone Falls; osix-mile 
chain of cataracts in southern Laos. Migrating 
fish mike the passage, iniclucting the plo buk, or 
giant catfish. Jt grows to nine feet-arnd can weigh 
as much ae 650 pounds 


woman said. She ordered a daughter to fix kae 
nom kor, rice pancakes sprinkled with coce- 
nut. The mother then sank to the ground near 
her husband and began filing a blade 

“They work #0 hard every day,” Chanh 
said. “Ewen the fishing is poor this year.” 
Chanh pulled his cap lower, “Maybe someday 
[ can help them. But I have so litth too,” 

Two hundred miles downstream from the 
old roval capital, the Mekong emerges from 
the interior once again to form the border 
with Thailand. Another hundred 
miles downriver lies the modern 
capital of Vientiane. It is a mod 
est, earth-colored city of some 
[25,000 people. Its buildings are 
mainiy one story, Lliked:to waik 
by the river in the mornings, 
watching the armada of small 
ferries moving between Vien- 
liane and the Thai port of Nong 
Ral, a few miles downstream. 
lamnmed each boast, 
clutching empty suitcases and 
folded bags on their way to Nong 
Khai, returning with suitcases 
and bags hulping with the won 
drows, modern things they had 
bought. It has been like this since 
the border opened to free trade in 
1989, A bodge will join the two 
countries in 1994 

‘Lhe ferries quitat noon for two 
hours 50 the Laotians, to the be- 
musement of the hustling Thais, 
can take a siesta. At two o'clock 
the streets come alive again with 
motorbikes and pedestrians, 
The English words “Impart- 
Export” are emblazoned on signs 
hung everywhere in the city's 
commercial district. Since the 
ban on foreign investment was 
lifted in 1987, Some 225 joint ven- 
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lures—moestly clothing bactories 
and trading compeanies—have 


been established, mainly with 
Thai capital 

Chanthao Pathammavong, president of 
Lao Intertrade Company, Ltd, does business 
with a Lao flavor. She asks guests to remove 
their shoes, and she wears the tin, the traci 
tional wraparound skirt 

‘We have so much to learn, savs the 45- 
year-old woman, who once worked at the 
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state-run central bank. “We must deal with 
quality control, property laws, long-term 
loans, market research. We're allowed now to 
make profits, but the government still takes 45 
percent—that's quite high.” 

A street-level showroom displays her 
wares—air conditioners, photocopiers, water 
pumps—all imported from Thailand. Her 
exports are salted water bulfajo meat and cow 
hides fora tannery in Thailand. 

Like many Laotians, she worries that Thai- 
land — with its population of 56 million and its 
dynamic economy —will overwhelm bercoun- 
try. “We don't want to import all our lives,” 
she told me. "We prefer to build an indepen- 
dent economy, but it will take a long time.” 

All Laos has tosell abroad, experts believe, 
is hydroelectric power. Mast of the Mekong's 
energy potential lies within that country. 

Recently «a United Nations-sponsored 
development agency in Bangkok, the Mekong 
Committee, resurrected plans for the con- 
struction of four giant hydroelectric dams on 
the lower river. The first under consideration 
would be the Pa Mong Dam, 12 miles up- 
stream from Vientiane. The dam would cost 
2.8 billion dollars. [ts reservoir would sub- 
merge the land and homes of 60,000 people. 

Thaicritics say the dams would disruptflood 
cycles and fish migrations—and that the num- 
ber of villagers uprooted is unacceptably high. 

The decisions will be made by the members 
of the Mekong Committee —Laos, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, and perhaps China, 
which has shown some interest in joining. 

“We haven't decided on Pa Mong vet," an 
official of the Lao National Mekong Commit- 
tee told me in Vientiane: “There are many 
problems. But it’s difficult for us to export 
agricultural or timber products, and very easy 
to export electricity. We have a big market at 
hand— Thailand. | don't see any other way to 
gel currency.” 


HE MEKONG exits Laos spectacular- 
 |y, foaming and plunging through a 
six-mile-long run of cataracts 
known.as Khone Falls. As the river 
descends into Cambodia it changes. 
No longer a% taut and muscular, it becomes a 
hefty, broad-backed river, two to three miles 
wide. The landscape too has flattened out, and 
tributaries—the Kong, the San, the Srepok, 
the Krieng—swell the river's volume. 
When | first talked with government 





The Mekong River 





officialsin Phnom Penh, capital of Cambodia, 
they were reluctant to allow me to travel on the 
Mekong, especially in the north. Forces of the 
Khmer Rouge, the dreaded political party that 
ruled the country for four blood-drenched 
years, were raiding villages. 

These forces had signed a peace accord, but 
they were still armed. During the reign of the 
Khmer Rouge a million Cambodians, or one- 
eighth of the population, perished through 
killings or enforced hardship. 

But I persisted, anc the officials relented, 
and 56 1 traveled a northern stretch of the 
Mekong in a speedboat—* the hetter to dodge 
bullets.” The officials with me all carried pis- 
tols in pockets or briefcases. The boat driver 
hadan AK-47 at his feet. 

It was.alonely stretch, with villages 20 or 30 
miles apart, There was no traffic, exceptfor a 
few ferries, the passengers swinging listlessly 
in hammocks. Downpours came and went, 
washing off cur sweat. 

Then, on a hot afternoon, we felt a fresh 
breeze hitting our faces, and wavelets began 
to bump the beat. The wind had changed. 
The monsoon that blows constantly from the 
Indian Ocean from May to September now 
yielded to the drier, cooler monsoon from 
Mongolia. The rainy season was over, a new 
planting season heralded. 

Fish had begun their annual migration 
northward, From a village, men and women 
came down to wade in the river and to harvest 
these migrants with scoop nets. The small, sil- 
very fish flashed as they appeared in the nets. 

The villagers chattered with excitement: 
“Now the crabs and frogs will taste better,” 
said one. “Even the thunder sounds differ- 
ent,” said another. For the moment, caught 
up in nature's drama, pistols, AK-47, even the 
Khmer Rouge were forgotten. 

But Cambodia works hard not to forget the 
dark days of the Khmer Rouge. In the city of 
Kompong Cham, 50 miles northeast of Phnom 
Penh, a local official took me to see its “ killing 
field.” All farge- and medium-size towns in 
Cambodia have a killing field; they are the 
places where the Khmer Rouge rounded up 
enemies and murdered then. 

We drove to a hilltop pagoda and walked 
down toa field choked with brambles. “There 
were more than 300 mass graves here,” the 
official said." The large ones held between 150 
and 200 people. The Khmer Rouge gathered 
people from all (Continued on page 24) 
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around and brought them here. They could 
have been intellectuals, government officials, 
rich businessmen, or just people difficull te 
deal with, They were blindfolded, put in a 
line, and then beaten with steel pipes, axes, 
and sticks, wnotil they died. 

“There were thousands of people killed 
here. We removed ten oxcarts of bones.” 
Walking through the brush, I could see bits 
of bone and clothing on the ground. It was 
terrible. | half-expected the birds in the trees 
to stop chirping and begin screaming with 
human voices. 

A shed at the edge of the field held skulls, 
heaped on the floor ike fallen bricks. * Let's 
leave,” sai] Men Saman, my escort from 
Phnom Penh. Memories overwhelmerl him: 
“AL can think of ts eating insects and hzards, 
of always being hungry. And then I start 
thinking of my brothers and sisters who died of 
starvation. I don't want to be here.” 


HNOM PENH, & city of 950,000, 
® looked worn and bedragegled, like 
Y @ thing left out too long in the 
rain. The walls of its once elegant 
French-style villas and balconied 
shop fronts are scabby from mold and disre- 
pair. A bridge blasted apart during fighting in 
[972 remains blasted apart. The docks hold 
rusting freighters with no goods to carry. 

When the Khmer Rouge marched into the 
city in April 1975, they promptly emptied it of 
its people, sencling them to labor farms, pris- 
ans, or death. Now city and country try to 
rebuilt, A peace agreement was signecdin 199) 
between the government, the Khmer Rouge, 
and two other guerrilla groups. Elections were 
set for May 1993. Twenty thousand United 
Nations peacekeeping forces would arrive to 
help preserve the fragile truce. 

In 1991 the government also stopped 
describing itself as communist and began to 
privatize the economy, There were signs of 
change. The country’s beloved Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk returned to the roval palace. A 
Singaporean freighter rode at anchor, stacked 
with new Japanese cars. At the new Hotel 
Cambodiana businessmen from Japan, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Malaysia, and other Asian 
nations arrived to seek deals. 

T was interested jn the resurgent life of the 
city. Phnom Penh, Udiscovered, is movie mad. 
The lines outsice the theaters on Achar Mean 
Boulevard, the main thoroughfare, spill out to 
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block traffic. One matinee idol is Khay Pra- 
seth, star of Naughiy Boys. His handsome, 
seepy-eyed face moons down from posters all 
over the city. [ met him as he rehearsed for his 
newest romance ata villa on the city outskirts. 

“T never stop," Khay toki me, as be applied 
makeup. “I've made probably a hundred 
fim: in the past three years.” Seeing my 
astounded look, he said with a bored voice, 
"Ves, when I walk outside, most everyone 
recognizes me,especially the girls.” The inter- 
view is cut short. Ehay must hop into a bed 
antl! be surprised by an invisible girlfriend 
... orsomething like that. I didn't get it clear. 

ne afternoon | wandered onto “English 
Street," a block of weathered two-story butled- 
ings not far from the royal palace. Between 
five and six o'clock on weekdaysthe street fills 
with teenagers on bicycles and motor scooters. 
They come straight from school in their uni- 
forms of white shirts and dark pants or skirts. 
They gather under signs reading “Essential 
English Lessons Offered Here.” 

One lad explained: “We don't want to 
speak French like our parents. Now it's 
Finglish. .. the language of business.” 

[ followed two dozen students up steps into 
aroom filled with desks. Lizards played tag on 
the walls. The teacher was a skinny young 
man, Ney Youcda, a journalist, He had been 
offering this course for two years. 

With his charges bent over their tattered 
textbooks, Ney VYouda read in fractured 
English a story called “Margaret Priestley's 
Birthday Morning.” He had barely begun 
when the single light bulb flickered off, throw- 
ing the room into blackness. No one groaned, 
Two girls stood up and by feel lit oil lamps on 
the wail, 

For the next hour, as the class learned about 
a prim British schoolgirl and her special day, 
the electricity would come back on, but never 
for more than a few minutes. “It's like this 
every night,” Ney Youda said. “Last year we 
had no electricity at all. But please, now vou 
teach us something.” 

Taken by surprise, | groper for a phrase. 
The words “the pen is mightier than the 
sword” leaped to mind | scrawled it across 
the blackboard. What did it mean, the young 
people asked after they had repeated it several 
times. “That books can teach you things that 
zuns cannot,” T answered. Thinking of the 
killing fields, I wondered if I was convincing. 

Then the hour was up. Each student 
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dropped 150 riel —afew cents—ontoadesktop 
and hurried home, perhaps a few new words 
closer to lending a better life 

Phnom Penh's streets are often crowded, 
but the largest crowds appear on Prachem 
Ben, the Buddhist Day of the Dead. In torrid 
heal, cars, scooters, and bikes headed toward 
the city’s wats. Outside the main temple of 
Wat Qunalom, near the nvertront, my guide 
Men Saman explained the observance: “All 
the dead come to the pagodas on this day to 
find their families. If the relatives can't be 
found, they will be scolded by the spirits anc 
won't be successful in business.” 

We passed the outstretched hands of beg- 
gars, many of them former solciers crippled by 
land mines in the countryside; there were also 
children, driven from their villages by summer 
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Rise and fali of the Merkong 
is. yearly uphecval in 
southern Caombitia, cor- 
pelling its people to [ive on 
stilts. [n [89] one of the 
woret flocs on nmeniory ar 
rived. The river rose 25 feet, 
and thousands of acres of 
peli Piece Were PINE 
vet a-atiit howse—aond its 
precious antenia—stood 
safely in the drowned lard- 
scape. Four montha loter 
the witter hed retreated, the 
fields revived by a coqhng 


of fertile silt 


floods that had turned the southern part of the 


country into @ great pond 

We followed people, mostly women in dark 
sarongs and white blouses, into the temple. 
Thev carried canisters of rice and bowls of 
bananas, chicken, fish, bread, and egys. In 
the cool, high-ceilinged sanctuary they laid 
the food at the feet of monks who intoned the 
names of the dead and said a prayer for each. 

With all the dead that needed to be recoe- 
nized, | had expected asorrowful atmosphere. 
Yet many families, after making their offer. 
ings, spread themselves outon the temple floor 
and, worker the sweet gaze of the gigantic Bud 
dha, ate and talked asifata-picnic in the park. 
(in the temple steps, laughing familics posed 
for photographs, An elderly woman, catching 
my eye, cried out, "Eat, eat,” anc offered me 
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The small bonts, ench steered by a person 
standing in the stern and workinga setof oars, 
nimbly glided up to larger boats where mer- 
chants, stales at the ready, bargained for the 
produce, Like a litter of puppies mobbing their 
mother, the little boats jockeyed for position. 
Most of the pirogues were handled by women, 
their faces shaded by conical straw hats. Clus- 
tered together they looked like a field of mush- 
rooms on the water. 

“Why so many women?” L asked my inter- 
preter, Niem, asmyown boat darted to and fro 
to keep out of harm's way. “They have the 
patience to bargain,” he said. “Look how they 
move around, secking the best price.” 

A mile down one canal [ stopped to visit a 
farm. The boatman pulled into a bank tufted 
with palms. Before jumping from the boat, 
I rolled up my pant legs. T had learned that 
the ground is always wet in the delta. Niem 
and I slopped through mud and tightroped 
across a slippery plank before we reached 
the modest wood-and-stone homestead of 
Lu Van Hanh. 

Hanh had just come in from his rice fields 
and had been hoisted onto a bed by one of his 
sons. Both of Hanh's legs were missing from 
the thigh down. When he saw me glance at his 
stumps, he said, “I can work os well as any 
man. ] can climb my fruittrees. [don't have to 
walk; I have dug conals around my fields so I 
can row a small boat to reach them. Then I 
push myself around ona board.” 

Hanh lost his legs fighting as a soldier in the 
South Vietnamese Army in the delta. “My 
past wasn't held against me by the govern- 
ment,” he said, referring to the victorious 
communist regime. “They even gave me 
loans, because they saw how hard I work.” 

That government was interested in restor- 
ing agricultural production to the delta after 
the war. It encouraged resettlement. Then in 
the 1980s it abandoned collective farms to 
allow peasants to lease property for private 
use. Production boomedt. 

Hanh's four acres vield three crops of nice 
a year. The Mekong not only irrigates his 
land, it also refreshes the soil with silt in 
floodtime and fills the ditches that hold his 
shrimp, Last year Hanh harvested 650 pounds 
of shrimp. 

“| came with only empty hands,” said 
Hanh. “After the war this was a wasteland. I 
had to prepare the fields and dig canals, At 
that time | was the poorest man in the area. 


Tie Mekong River 





Now Ihave caught up with most people, and 
even excel some of them,” 


EARLY TWO CENTURIES AGO, inthe 
time of Emperor Gia Long, o 
scholar from. the royal court in 
Hue journeyed to the region of the 
Plain of Reeds, a forest of wild 
grasses and mangrove trees in the northern 
part of the delta. Keturning, the scholar 
reportec: “You must beware of the crococliles 
... leeches... ghosts and spirits.” Ghosts re- 
main in the Plain ‘of Reeds, some from what 
the Vietnamese call “the American war,” In 
which four million people, or a tenth of Viet- 
nam's population, were killed or wounded. 

“The Plain of Reeds was an ideal hiding 
place,” sail Muoi Nhe, recently retired as 
governor of Dong Thap Province. He had 
been a Viet Cong officer and lost an eve to a 
grenade blast. 

We were traveling by boat at night; we had 
planned to drive, but floods washed out the 
roads. The pilot steered cautiously, slipping 
past fish traps dimly lit by gas lamps. 

“We were not afraid of anything but chemi 
cal warfare," Muoi said. “Then we were heip- 
less.” Trying to flush out the Viet Cong, the 
American forces dug canals to drain the 
swamps, then sent in planes ramming napalm 
and herbicides to destroy the covering foliage. 

“After the war the Plain of Reeds was still a 
wilderness, but a poisoned one,” Muoi Nhe 
sail, He described how as governor he had 
ordered the forest replanted and dikes rebuilt 
to return water to the area. 

The next morning in the Tram Chim bird 
preserve, funded in part by American conser- 
vation groups, I saw some of the results of the 
recovery etfort. ] was joined by Vo Quy, of the 
University of Hanoi, a leading ornithologist 
and comservationist. 

Our dugout glided through a thick bed of 
recds, startling gray herons to flight. Dr. Vo 
Quy pointed to long lines of ducks scrawling 
overhead, then cupped hisear ata kingfisher’s 
squawk. “Beautiful,” I said. 

“Ves,” he replied, adding that | should re- 
turn in two months, in January. Then the east- 
ern saurus cranes would have arrived, the last 
flock in Southeast Asia. A thousand of the five- 
foot-tall, red-headed cranes now spend the dry 
season in the forest, eating reeds and fish. 
They are, he said, “for Vietnamese, a symbol 
of longevity.” (Continwed on page 34) 
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The herbicide Agent Orange was used by 
the U.S. forces from 1962 to 1970 to destroy 
hiding places used by communist troops. It 
contained dioxin, a chemical now known to 
be injurious to humans. The contaminant 
remains in riverbed silt and in the bodies of 
delta inbabttants. 

Vietnamese scientists believe that the in- 
creased occurrences of birth defects, miscar- 
rliges, VATIOUs cancers, and nervous-system 
disorders stem in large part from exposure to 
Agent Orange. American experts caution that 
the Vietnamese studies are preliminary and 
not conclusive. But they have found elevated 
levels of dioxin in test groups. 

For some, the scientific argument is mean- 
ingless. In the town of Cu Mau, a noisy, newly 
built-up place in the southern peninsula of the 
delta, I was introduced to Lam Nhac Trung, 
é1,aslght, bespectacled man whose dark eyes 
seem to grip the listener. 

A member of the Chinese community, he 
makesa living doing calligraphy for other Chi- 
nese families in the town. His shop ts on the 
Ganh Hao River, a tentacle of the Mekong. 
He led me inte the back room and motioned 
toward his 25-year-old son, Khong: 

The young man lay on a cot. His body was 
emaciated and bent into a clawlike shape. His 
tongue hung from his mouth, his voice only a 
moan. I stared at bis hands. They were beauti- 
ful, long; slender, the color of alabaster, His 
mother had painted the nails red, so that some- 
thing lonked nice, 

His father could not remember the year 
disaster struck—was it 1968 or 1969?—but 
he'll newer forget that day: A large plane come 
flying over his village, trailing four rows of 
recking white smoke that coated the earth, 

“Within hours the grass and vegetables be- 
gan to droop,” recounted Trung. “Seven days 
later all the leaves on the trees had fallen 
down, My four children, who had been play- 
ing outside, came down with fevers. Within 
two years they were all dead, except Khung. 

“He was only afew months old when it hap- 
pened, But for the past 15 years he can’t turn 
over or go to the bathroom by himself. He 
almost died last month, There are no modern 
medicines; | must get traditional ones.” 

Moerdical experts famitiar with Khung’s con- 
dition believe that it stems not from Agent 
Orange but from some other cnuse, but so 
pervasive and traumatic was the spraying 
in the delta that many inhabitants continte 
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to blame it for their disfiguring diseases. 

“] want my story told,” said Trung. 
“Someone must be able to help the innocent 
who have suffered from the war,” 

Khunge began to make gagging noises. His 
father went and turned him over. He pulled a 
thin blanket over the twisted-up body, cover- 
ing everything but the beautiful hands. 


T CA MAU T WAS ONLY 3¢ miles from 
open water. [had wanted to ride to 
the sea On 4 OCeangoing vessel 
from the portof Cun Tho, but gov- 
ernment officials denied my 
request. Now I decided to try it from Ca Mau, 
in the southern reaches of the delta. 

Niem, my interpreter and also my overseer, 
managed to rustle up a vessel, a 70-foot 
wooden cargo boat powered bya truck engine, 
The prow bore eves painted on éach side, the 
better lo see one’s way. 

Our voyage led us through the U Minh—the 
“forest of darkness.” I was told that the war 
had denuded the forest, it had been replanted, 
and that now it is threatened again, A steady 
stream of boats, large and small, passed us, 
tach laden with wood cut from the forest. 

Farther south patches of the forest hac been 
clear-cut, and the raw ground slioed into 
ditches for shrimp farming. The Japanese, tt 
seems, cannot get enough of temxw, the three- 
inch tiger shrimp from Vietnamese waters. 

The surge of shrimp money has created a 
boomtown in what was 4 fishing village, Nam 
Can. We put into shore and found that life cen- 
tered around Shrimp Factory Number 29, a 
state-run processing plant..We arrived at quit- 
ting time. Some of the 630 employees were 
étreaming out of the gates. Wages average, | 
was lold, 300,000 dong, or about $25 a month, 
nearly twice the national per capita income, 

Neuyen Troong Giang, 29, vice director of 
the plant, described its impact on the area. 
“We've got motels, restaurants, a junior and 
senior high, and the national power line just 
reached us! The population of the district has 
almost doubled, to $2,000." | 

Nam Can has the look of a boomtown, At 
night prostitutes in tight dresses hang around 
the hotel beer garden. Shrill pep music jumps 
from racios. Young men drift alone the water- 
front looking for excitement. 

There 1% danger. One morning at the 
shrimp factory | watched as 700 women in 
identical white emocks cleaned the shrimp at 
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Images by NASA /JeT Proputsion LABORATORY 


She yielded her secrets 


reluctantly, Our 
nearest neighbor, the 
planet Venus—nearly 
identical to Earth in 
size and density —vetls 
herself in clouds and a 
crushing atmosphere. 
Now radar images 
from the Magellan 
spacecraft reveal with 
unprecedented clarity 
the planet's fractured 
plains, volcanoes, and 
crumpled landmasses. 
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ELCOME TO VENUS. As if gliding same four miles 
above the alten scam: it an aircraft, we 
behold a vista 600 miles wide at the horizon 
(right). Below us lies a volcano, Sapas Mons. Hun- 
dreds of miles away, bevond a vast lava plam, towers five-mile- 
high Mast Mons, another of the planet's thousands of volcanoes 

This-remarkable perspective was created from radar data sent 
back by the Magellan spacecraft and processed using advanced 
computer technology. It is better than being there. Were our 
planet-hopping aircraft actually to brave Venus’s atmosphere, 
piercing the thick clouds of sulfuric acid that blanket the planet, 
we'd be incinerated by temperatures similar to those in a selt- 
fleaning oven 

It is infinitely unlikely any earthling will ever take one small 
step for man on the surface of Venus. In its first two years of 
Operation, however, Magellan has given usa more detailed and 
complete image of Venus than we have of our own ocean floors 

Magellan's international group of schentists-was led by Ste. 
phen Saunders of Caltech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena, California, and Gordon Pettengill of MIT, head of radar 
studies: Along with others on the project team, they drew 
torether billions of bits of data. at JPL to bring Mage 
images to life. The data are not only unlocking secrets about 
Venus but also helping scientists understand more clearly the 
meqtocic forces that shaped our own planet 

Pure science aside, Magellan images like this one kindle a 
sense of wonder that only the discovery of a new world can 
inspire. For a tantalizing moment, peering over a Venusian 
riclee, we are Indeed explorers. In that instant we can feel a 
surge of awe not unlike what Spanish conquistadores must have 
experienced when they stumbled upon the Grand Canyon 
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PARTING THE 
CLOUDS __. 


Magellan's radar peeled off 10,000-mile- 

long, 16-mile-wide dota stripe of Verus. In 

an elliptical polar orbit dipping to 1800 

miles, the craft mapped 99 percent of the 

surface as the planet rotated beneath it. 

Passing north to south (diagram), Magel- 

lon aimed ite large antenna at the surface, 

smaller, horn-shaped antenna recorded Ee | 
precise elevations by measuring the time it High-gain 
took signals to bounce back. After each pass antenna 
Magellan turned to send data home, where acres 
computers translated the information into 
photograph-tike images. 
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VWarellan was not the first spacecraft to visit Venus —far from 
it. fiver the ast oO] WeHrs the former Soviet linion hins hee nm thi 
most active, sending more than 20 probes to Venus. Several 
landed and survive! long enouch to take ictus ane! chemical 
Measurements. 

The Soviet Unton's 1923 Venera 14 and 16 missions— which 
Included Niagelian team members among their international 
nest investigators —yielded numerous radar images, Lakshmi 
Planum of Ishtar Terra, in Venus's northern hemisphere, 


showed up 4s & distinctly pear-shaped plain 
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As views hecame reac fot 
study at JPL, the Magellan 
team returned the hospitality shown previously by Soviet 

‘ Star ecan researchers and hosted several guest investigators from Russia 
‘Wy, to calibrate Vlagellan was 20-vears in the making, requiring the experienc 
orentation nd dechication of hundreds of scientists anc engineers, With 


NASA facing a budget crunch tn the early 1080s, spacecraft 
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Antenna from an unused Vary Wercrhit, & con Duter lef VET 


from Galileo, and bits and pieces from other missions, Magellan 


was launched aboard the space shuttle Atlantis on May 4, 1989 
First data Sixteen months later it began its histone mapping of Venus 
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THE FIRES BELOW 


Latte volranaes 
(pancakes) . Shield triuctures, caused by lava. o 
a Voltanoa ine through the Barth's crust 


Lhe clitterence is that on 

arth velcanic lanes apes are 
nmovergrown with plants and 

erode Dy WL cd water. Cn 


teless Venus 2 lava structure 
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We are standing on the brink of a rift valley that cuts across a great lava plain between two-mile- 
high Sif Mona, left, and Gulia Mons, a half mile higher. Each votcano is about 200 miles across. 
Elevations here and in the perspective on pages 37-29 have been exaggerated by computer to 
emphasize subtle differences in relief. cls tecstinshicais dec alans haga Wy oceiniaiatuliors $0 arent 
ocean-floor maps. The orange tint approximates the color the famman eve would see as a result of 
sunlight filtering through Venus's cloud cover, based on Soviet lander observationa. 
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lonics hms shane the 
face of Venus. (in 


i itil lope i! mint reer ts f 
Tustel plates, crentine the 
Himalaya and deep-ocemn 
trenches (digarams!). Moarellar 


| i i i ' L 
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ia Sri ie Venus Ans Te 
Lid hae Th ails eT il 


eneath their crusts, On Earth 
ave often emerges from thi 
matitle Chrouen Mid-ocean 
es. creating & new, spread 
nz seaflodr. The seafloot 
vuhwiicts uncer tl rer 
Lee. be Lee riety Ley ‘ 
PPnerniing Volcanoes mune ch 
LOTHineG tie CONDE Marin 

Venus also has manth 
, | 1. it —=3 5 
mwelling, woicn forms hich 
| I oa [ P| 
ands such as Beta Regio. Hor 
mot woircanoes fn Oronie Ale 
LOT OYVEF TARE GIUMes re a 
lar hol spots Gn Barth 

f v 

farmed the Hawaiian is 


Overall, plate tectonics on 
Earth is a dramatically horizon 
tal process, creating whole 
ocean floors ancl moving conti- 
nents. On Venus the movement 
Ss thought to he darpely vertical 
Volcanoes and highland remons 
arise over mantle wowellings 
while sinking regions may form 
mountain belts due to thicken 
Ingand compression of the 
crust. The eastern slope of 
Frevia Montes (eft) in ichtar 
lerra has widerfone uplift and 
compression bul 1 now fractur- 
ing as portions of the crust col 
Lee Under their own welt 

The lack of surface wate! 
and strong winds means that 
Venus's features are largely 
preserved between periods of 
volcanic or tectonic activity 

That's good news for scien 
tists who study mountains here 
on Earth. Erosion from fain 





Wind, and giacers, 46 well as 
VENUS —— breakdown from the frees 
| ‘y thaw cycle, have lone since 
reno ved Lie Guber layers ol 
Our DIES? Mountin 
chains, leaving only thei 
cores. Thanks to Magellan's 


ES We Can get some iden 





af how Earth's great mountain 
Upwelllieg and 
sinking in miarthe 


ranges Would appear in the 


absence of ere 





RAIN OF METEOROIDS 








hi - | 7 4 
I's-eye marks the spot 
WhETE An AStEroid of 


comet slimined ints 





Venus near Aphro- 
dite Terra (facing page). The 
impact created a huge crater 
and a spectacular debris pat- 
miles long 


Lipen impact, ejecta ts 


tern 236 


thrown out of the crater, But it 
does not go far becawse of the 
planet's intense atmospheric 
pressure. Ae surface rocks melt 
becouse of the beat of impact 
antl the hish surface tempera- 
ture, the resulting flow spreads 
out and lines valleys in its path 
Following fmpact (dingram), 
large objects leave craters 
much like these found ¢lse- 
where in the solar svstem, 
often with flat floors and cen 
tral peaks: Smaller meteoroicls 
explode in the thick wimo- 
sphere before ever reaching the 
ground. The resulting blasts 


have lett tivarre, crateriess 
Impact marks, called 
splotches, visible to Magel- 
lan’s sensitive racar 

(One 200-mile-long dark ares 
above) is believed by many 
schentists to be an example ot 
this unusual phenomenon. Tt 


a” P 
5 2 


could be the result of an 
object's entering Venus's 
dense almosphere at a very 
low angle and leaving & long 
stock path. Several craters ai 
the eastern enc of the streak 
may be from the remains of thi 
incoming ob pert 

Magellan cate show that 
meteoroicds 





Ve DER GD MA 
Cause of the patchiness of 
Venus’ venrer of sediment 
The tremendous force of a 
bocly hitting the surface at 
eeveral miles a second ane 


the resulting wiolent wines 


Ejecta ——- 





Ierepract 
crater 


quickly accomplish what the 
slow-moving surtace winds do 
biirely: at all! break wp surtace 
rock ane redistritviute rh. Sand 
chines, in fact, are visible in 
ame Magellan images. 

Scientists have & good jilea 
of the number of impact cra- 
ters that should appear in a 
Ren bine And ore thus able to 
eetimate the age of Vers’ s 
suriace. Magellan has logmed 
more than 800 inipact craters, 
which indicates a surface age 
of about SOO million years — 


relatively young as planets go 
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REWORKING THE SURFACE 


$verywhere on Venus is 





evidence of the com 
THex Interplay of volta- 
nic, tectonic, and 
impact processes (left), A large 
corona is rimmed by fractures 
And faults, while remnant mieces 
of jumbled tessera, at right, 
stand high above the plains 
Low-lying areas here in the 
Luca lerra region of the south- 
em hemisphere have been filled 
in with molten rock. Like giant 
npn in concrete, bre 
impact craters leave sienatures 
on a lava plain to the right of 
Lie COMong 
Also in acl Dera, athow oa 

lava from the Ammavari (al- 
dera has broken throurh w ride 
of hills (85 miles to its east 
fient). Lava flowing through 
this small breach created a plain 
he size of Kentucky 

The trony is this: Much of the 
surtace ol Venus covered with 
lava, and tens of thousands of 
volcanoes have been identified 
Hut planetary scientists have yet 
to find & “smoking volcana,” 
evidence of current cruptive 
activity on the surface, in part 


because Miueel 





en's racar Was 
not designed bo detect alme- 
spheric plumes 

When was the last major cpi- 
sode of volcanism Some scien 
tists say the long process of 
resurfacing isa constant cvele 
aking place at random spots 
arcind the planet 45 individual 
voloandes rumble into action 
But il this is 50, then why has 
awa spilled into just 4 percent of 
the impact craters? 

Moat experts now think that 
the crust of Venus inny have 
been flooded during widespread 
volcaniam that ended about 500 
million YEAS ALO 

Such global resurfacing may 


have OCCUTTed when crust 





became weakened by intense 


heat and was drageed down into 
Line manthe 

What theory will finally pre 
wall? Gravity studies by the 
Magellan team may help settle 
the question. In additen, Amer- 
ican and Russian SPRCE ACHE 
tists are already hucdeling in the 
hone of putting another lander 
on Venus in o joint mission to 
Cry to nd: Oat 

As usual inschentifie encdeay- 
rs. new understanding has 
EiVen Tite to new, more intrigu 
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ATLAS OF 
VENUS 





t took just one clay for Magel. 
| lan to map 84 percent of the 
planet's surface —that is, 
one Venus day, equal to 243 
days on Earth. The past few 
Venus days have also been 
eventful for earthbound scien- 
tists, 26 they process data to cre- 
ate topographic mages like this 
global view (above), the most 
detailed ever of the planet 
The image shows Venus's 
hicthes! peaks in red, with 








descending altitudes in yellow, 
green, and blue. Magellan's 
aloimeter collected the data for 
the image. Gaps-are filled in 
with lower resolution data from 
earlier missions. 

Venus 's similarity in size to 
Earth makes it possible to 
superimpose on it outlines of the 
continents of our home planet 
(oppdésite), At last Venus seems 
to recapture some of her claim to 
stuterhood with Earth. Four 


National Geographic, Februnry 1903 
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PROFESSOR PAN WENSHI! 


Sloe] { Tri cliony iT} 
being With a big smile 
in hs Tae 


HT heat Ct oyery i iH Ww 


Cee 





he declared 
utchineg 2 telegram, | puessed 

Lance that liao Jiao, @ nine- 

Wear-olt rian 


DEEN tracking bY rachio 


panda we had 
cenlar, 
hl @iven birth 

A fare chance to observe 
rit wy boy Ti a nic Lm the at ile Wi 
ruched to buy train tickets to out 


research area in the mountains 


of southern Shaanxi Province 
Within 


and [ were peering into the half 


ee ; ’ T4 
' : spytep ee : Bew 
oe THOUS j reve Bae Mar 


licht of the new mother’s den 
Wie saw Tino Ghee — Publ 
(harm 


But where TT hey cube 


1: SITaIne [OT & COEF boo 
but carefully, remembering 
how fiercely Jiao Jiao had anc 
attacked a female panes that 
had wandered into her range 

1 trmitated the relaxed sighs i 
wild pandas. Jiao Jiao sniffed 


Perl 

| 1 Ps, 

LE 
. 


a6 FEMEMDee Me 
ancl knew [ meant no harm. 


t reached out to her (above!) 
Then I heard a delicate 
und, betWeen a Puppy s 

y itn her and a foals Whe inn 
io {ian shifted. and the cut 
pink and frame, wriggied up 
mother s+ chest and disappeared 


Abt 
the t wh 


la Sheltering paw 
the size of a hanistes 
wee just lO or 11] days-old, vet 
distinctive markings showed 
through its baby fuze (right 
We called the cub Xi Wane 
Hope — because it offers hope 


for the fulure of pandas 
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‘Giant panda range 
| (shown in yellow) 
GANSU | 
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APTING IN A TREE, Hu 
ft, or Lrtthe: 
waited for Jiao Timo's 
return from foraging 
during the late spring af 
1990. Probably ter first 
cub, Hu 4i was born three years 
befure Xi Wang. Panclas typi- 
cally rive birth to only one cub 
at atime, of leasttwo vears apart 

With my Beijing University 
colleagrue Professor Pan IT have 
spent several vears tracking Jiao 

Jima and 12 other pandas. Our 
study area is in the Qin Ling 
mountains, home to some 230 of 
the world’s remaining pandas 
The rest, perhaps t. 000, live in 
mountains to the southwest 

The Olin Ling, reaching to 

12,4359 feet, form a natural he- 
yen for pandas, shielding them 
from cold sir that sweeps down 
from: Siberia 
east, monsoons provide ample 
rain and warmth for the growth 
Of bamboo, their primary foo. 

Hursh climate and steep ter- 
rain have limited human settle- 
ment. Though timbering is done 
hore, Chine § fovernment re- 
cently agreed to establish a new 
panda reserve, which would 

Limit clear-cutting operations. 

By observing the behavior 

of Jiao Jian, her cubs, and her 
mates on this natural setting, 

Wwe made some discoveries: We 


Tiger, 





Fram the south- 
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ae ERAg | 


oe SHAANK! HENAN 


learned that, like true bears, 
Datta mothers sometimes fast 
after giving birth. We saw Jiao 
Jiao stay with A Wang continu- 
ously, not feeding or deferating 
for 25 3 his shgoeste (fyaat 
Foos might rethink how they 
feed new panda mothers, 50 a5 
not to disrupt natural behavior 

We found that Tian Jing ancl 
Hu 41 stayed Fins two and a 
half years, about a 
than mics sdsbarchers thought 
was the form 

Jiao Jiao finally chased her 
son off in March 1992 after she 
came into heat and mated with 
Al Wang's father, 

Suddenhy on his own, Hu “i, 
who had once shemed 20 con{i- 
dent under his mother's protec- 
tion, was tentative and wnsure 
of himself. He seemed wary as 
he moved into new territory 
neighboring his mother’s. 

There we soon found Hu #i 
keeping close to a larger male, 
for whom the clumsy young 
panda pasecl no threat. We 
called it hero worship, 

Hu 2i, who hac spent years 
learning from his mother, now 
passed hours watching and fol- 
lowing the more experienced 
mile, who roamed the forest as 
it he owned the place 

Her son gone, Jiao Jiao would 
soon give birth again 


days 


ear longer 


already ewidi 
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Statue-still and covered 
with clay, Xhosa youths 
break from hunting on 
the South African veld 
during a rite of passage 
Into manhoce, 

The peaceful land- 
scape fades upon their 
return home, #5 blacks 
strive to overturn apart- 
heid—a system of sep- 
arateness and white 
rule. Although that goal 
is in sight, the struggle 
has increasingly given 
nse to fighting among 
rival black political 
groups. At the same 
time, talks between 
black and white leaders 
come down to this: Can 
the races share equally 
ina country so divided? 


By CHARLES E 
COBB, JR. 
HaATION AL TCH RA 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





A river of garbage and 
sewage overtliows 
COMMON Bround ina 
squatter camp in 
Alexandra, one of 
some 60 townships 
Including the group of 
32 known as Soweto 
that ring predomi- 
nantly white 
Johannesburg. 

Living in flimsy shel- 
ters of corrugated 
metal and discarded 


Wood, Alexandra's 


perhaps 50,000 squat- 


ters pet by without 
heat, electricity, 
or plumbing. 

Squatter communi- 
ties were illegal under 
apartheid laws. But ur- 
han white South Africa 
let them ~row because 
they represent a ready 
source of labor for 


Which no services need 


be provided. 
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Seats and pac hil Ff the stachum grounds, Songs 
of South Africa's b at cK nstepe rang out. fovi- 
LoOvViIne the hig 

werrilln anrches, a a Steach 
after speech addressed the deep bewilderment 


resonating within the funeral gathering, as im 


Epping dance a eepeee on 


Heit he i] 


much of black South Africa: We have fought 
ypartheid: how can we be fighting one another? 

The elegiac strains of “Senzeni nar” an old 
hvimnn now a freedom song, began to fill the sta- 
dium. “What have we done?” its repeated 
retrain asks. [t seemed a deen reaching into the 
soul, each voice anchoring to the beltef that the. 

‘mud find strength in unity 

"aw the hearses crept toward the coffins, 
which were flanked by an honor guard standing 
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Slent with clenched fists raced in the air 

AL helt opter hovered overheard. Police in 
imored vehicles watched nearby. As we left 
the stadium for the ten-mile walk to the ceme 
tery, South African photographer Peter Magu- 
hane remarked, “Iftt were before, we'd now be 
imelling tear gas 

Simce 1990), wit a iss eof ANC leader 
Nelson Mandela and other political prisoners 
and the Abba: of met political organiza 
tions, & “new South Africa” has become the 
watchword. Signs segregating black and white 
facilities are zone. The Population Registration 
Act, which legally pigeonholed people as white, 
black, Asian, or Coloured, i off the books. At 
thes funers : ANC deputy president Walter 
Sisulu proc laimed, “We have reached the last 
mile of our strugple 

Huteven as a post-apartheid Society Seems in 
sight, ‘the lastimile”™ ts proving to be a twisting, 
it course, In three visits to South Africa 
over two years, | would see hopes rise and fal! 
ae - ue Again 

South African blacks 
taste fon —still cannot vote. To draw up a@ new 








75 percent of the pop 


= Pee a L- -_ ‘| F i ak ; 
nonracial constitution that would give them 


that-right, 19 non dozen of them 





black —sent some 200 delegates to the Conven- 
tion fora Democratic South Atmica in December 
L949], Tense Gut hopeful trom the beginning, 
the talks collapsed in June 1992, with every- 
one blaming evervone else for the bloody ésca- 
lation of violence in the townships. The ANC 
accused President Frederik W. de KRlerk’s white 
Wational Party of sallowing:-tt 

By September terrible loss of life brought the 
parties together again. Everyone agreed that 
the talks had to resume and the firhting had to 
stop, Butnoe one agreed on what was causing th 
violence, [ribalism 14 the easv answer 

‘That's @ lel” says Archbishop Desmond 
Tutu. “In Soweto we have lived harmonious! 
[am Xhosa: I have a Zulu family on one sice 
A Swazi family there. A Mopedi over there. A 
Motawanathere, [fwe quarrel, itis because you 
haveanew suitand lam jealous, We have never 
quarreled in Soweto because of tribalism.” 

To the Reverend Allan Hoesak, an ANC 
leader from Cape Town, “township violence is 

a legacy of apartheid —a system that is violent 
Initself, Butthere was a dangerous glorification 
of the anmed struggle; we romanticized it, Dur 


Kicks: grew up with the idea that YOu Are only 4 
hero in the 





zs ] : 
strugeic if vou are willing to kill 


eomeone. [t's destroving our <0! 


Flames Olast from sug- 
arcane in Natal as 
leaves are burned off to 


make cutting easier, 
Like most of South 
Africa’s industry and 


agriculture, sugar pro- 
duction is supported by 
the labor of blacks, 
who earn about 40 rand 
($14) a day. Many are 
Migrant workers, whe 
are housed by cane 
growers in all-mate 
hostels and offen do 
not return to their fam- 
lies until their nine- 
month contracts expire. 
More than a million 
blacks are employed as 
apricultural contract 
workers throughout 
South Africa. 
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freedom still 


CH AFRICA 15 arguably the most 
LITice: + Th [rui= 
10 million people, half urban, 


w to lke in home- 

i a) 
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day-to-day [tving. 


fabies are born, families rawsed, weddings and 


work and play, 
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The floor is slick and 
littered where a Mmi- 
rant worker showers 
off sweat and grime at 
Soweto's Dube Hostel. 
Unwelcome in the 
townships, hostel 
dwellers— men 
crammed into tiny 
rooms — are prime 
recruiting targets for 
the Inkatha Freedom 
Party, Zulu rival of the 
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apart Separate clolhsm 


shave regulated every aspect 





African National Con- 
gress (ANC). Infiltra- 
tion by agents of 
Inkatha has turned 
hostels into flash 
points of township vio- 
lence, Wielding tradi- 
tional Weapons, 
Inkatha members— 
who have enjoyed 
Food relations with the 
fovernment—rally ata 
Soweto stadium. 
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incidents can occur. It might be-a solution to 
ve cacn fis own bridge, 

An important part of the grand design of 
ipartheid is the “homelands.” A 19549 act 
stripped blacks of South Aimican citizenship, 
maintaining that each black person belonged to 
a “nation” set wo for his tribe. There, blacks 
were told, they could develop thetr own cultural 
values without coming into conflict with the 
white nation. Today four homelands are recog- 
med by South Aftica (and no other country) as 
“independent,” cach with its own head of state 
and legislature (map, page 75). Six are non 
Independent 

Nearly half of all blacks live full-time in 
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th hi ti 5 a esd Ch ™ resi 
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ing elsewhere sre 

mirratory citizens.” living on fanmns, in town 
Ehips, or in migrant-worker hostels far enoug! 
away from white population centers to reduce 


theirthreat to white supremacy bul nearenougn 





for whites to wse ther labor. Thus was born 
Soweto, an acronym for South Western Lown- 
ships, 15 miles from Johannesburg, 

Dhirty-two townships Make ip Soweto, nov 
South Africa's largest metropolis, crammed 
with more than three million people. [thas mon 
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undermines the premise of apartheid every dav. 


r WAS AN AUGUST MORNING, midwinter, 
when] first visited Soweto. Nothing hinted 
that Il would come to enjov and admire this 
community. Smog irom thousands of char- 

coal and kerosene stoves draped the drab 
matchbox HOLDS - that eeerercl bo srehth end- 
lessiv. The airs chill added to the sense of urban 
umlessness. | could not figure out where | was 
roing, for >oweto streets have no names. An 
acldress is merely « house number. You count 
ancl ask often of the clusters of young men 
who seem to be everywhere 
Soweto has no developed crvic center, jost 
two movie houses, two swimming pools, and a 
few uninviting parks: Back-room businesses 
called spasas are evervwhere and sell every 
thing: toiletries, confections, 


medicines 


MLAs ever 


Though Sowete 6 shanties and horse-drawt 
caris, it is alsa WSCA howses and BMWs. Thi 
city hes cles eloped @ sizable middle class, ancl 
sot Of [AOSe &OAeAS aFe earning bie money, Ad 
energetic street life quickly embraces you 

schoolteacher Simon Nhilapo was working i 
the middle of the street when [met him, blowing 
cadences with a whistle to see children safely 
across the intersection in front of Belle Hizhet 


Primary School. 











“This will be a very busy street today,” he 
told me. “It's Friday, and those with cars. co 
shopping. We've been negotiating with the city 
council to put up robes [traffie lights}, but it 
takes a long time.” 

I walked with him to his home, ten minutes 
from the school. Number 92638 is a typical 
Soweto dwelling of four rooms with a corru- 
gated metal roof on an unpaved street. Living 
with Simon and his wife, Glacdness, are two 
daughters, Joyce and Cynthia, and two grand- 
children, Bheki and Nomnikelo. 

“From America?” Gladness asked excitedly, 
clasping her hands across her breast. We settled 
down for tea in a sitting room that also serves as 
a dining room, a TV room, and, beneath the 
dining-room table, as space for 17-year-old 
Bheki to sleep, A Zulu shield hangs on the wall. 
Simran is Zulu; Glacneéss is Swazi, 

Shy at first, nine-vyear-oldl Nomnikelo rested 
her head on my fap as Simon and I talked. His 
hands moved with the elegance of a mime. 

Like most adults in Soweto, Simon sees the 
young spinning out of control. “Broken 
homes,” Simon sighed. “It's the worst disease 
in Soweto. Children from broken homes can do 
as they please,” 

He aiso relates-the problem to the youth-led 
1976 Soweto uprising and the school boycotts of 
the mid-1980s. They protested the mandatory 
teaching of Afrikaans—the language of the rul- 
Ing party—and a number of programs that 
locked blacks into inferior education. 

The vehemence of these protests stunned par- 
ents. Schools were burned; fighting became vi- 
cious. To punish backsliders in the fight against 
apartheid, teenagers Introduced the grisly prac- 
tice of “necklacing,” placing a gasoline-filled 
tire around a person's neck and lighting it. 

“When they burn down the schools, that 
means no future,” Simon told me with dismay. 
*T say to them, education comes first, freedom 
comes next.” 

‘Still, he speaks with a certain pride that stu- 
dents confronted police and army, One stuclent 
leacler, sought by police, dressed in his sister's 
clothes, using tennis balls for breasts. “He even 
answered the doar. ‘No,’ he told them, ‘he 
hasn't been seen here for days.’ " Simon laughs 
as he tells this, a deep laugh from inside his 
belly—a laugh that enjoys the laugh. 

But Simon wonders how much lost ground 
can be recovered, Last year barely a third of 
Soweto high school students taking final exams 
passed them. The disparite in white-black 
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expenditures is still wide—three and a half 
times More is spent to educate a white child. 
Across the street from Simon, !3-year-old 
Rabelo Chaane pleaded with me: “Please help 
me go to school somewhere. L can't learn here.” 
He wants to be a doctor, 

Where cdo Sowetans think South Africa is 
headed? Cine man predicted small changes pil- 
ing atop small changes. The result: a society 
more changed than anyone thought possible. 
“Now they're talking to you differently in the 
stores,” hetold me, “Onceit was‘ Vah, my boy, 
what do you want?’ Now it's ‘Good morning, 
sir. Can I help you?’ Our freedom won't come 
overnight. A step here, a step there, another 
stepover here: .. .” 


IVE A.M.—and Simon's house is up. His 

daughter Joyce has to catch a train by 

15, Every weekday Soweto explodes 

into Johannesburg as train after train 

empties blacks into the city. On this tidal wave 

Joyce and | wash into the busy streets. By eight 

we are at Transvaal Diamond Cutting Works 
Group, where she polishes diamonds. 

Before 1981) jobs like Joyce's were reserved 
for whites. Why the change? The manager held 
up a small diamond he called a melle. “We're 
working with these nowadays. There wouldn't 
be profit in doing these with white workers.” 
They are paid more. 

Joyce has since lost her job—the factory 
moved—and finding another is difficult in the 
current economic doldrums. The recession falls 
heaviest on blacks, whose wnemployment tate 
approaches 50 percent. Two-thirds of all blacks 
live below the poverty line. 

lronically, economic realities cracked apart- 
heid as much as did political pressures. There 
are not enough whites to do what whites had 
reserved! for themselves. The National Man- 
power Commission expects a shortage of 
228,000 university graduates by the vear 2000. 
So the 8,000 black graduates a year are an 
important source of educated employees: 

“The government became increasingly frus- 
trated by demographic forces it could not con- 
trol,” savs Jobn Kane-Berman of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations. “Also, 
black people found ways to bypass laws that re- 
stricted their ability to exert economic pressure. 
The legal right to strike, for example; was given 
to black workers for no other reason than thai 
they just went out on strike and the government 
judged that stepping them would be too costly, 
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Urging followers never 
to give up, ANC presi- 
dent Nelson Mandela 
extends words of 
encouragement to the 
people of Phola Park, 
id squatter Lamp eit 
Johannesture racked 
by Violence 

Since his release in 
1990 after serving 27 


years in orison for anti- 


apartheid activities, 
Mandela has emerged 
in the eyes of many 
blacks as something 
of a messiah—the one 
they would choose to 
lead them as the first 
black president of a 
new South Africa. 
Following the repeal 


of most apartheid laws 


in June 1991, the ANC 
and other organiza- 
tions began talks with 


the government ona 
multiracial interim 
administratian, voting 
rights for all nonwhite 
South Africans, and a 
new constitution that 
would bring the home- 
lands back inte a 
united South Africa, 
The homelands are 
ten tribe-based 
reserves set aside for 
blacks to remove them 
from South African 
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political life and deny 
them national citizen- 
ship. The four home- 
lands that have 
accepted so-called in- 
dependence still rely 
heavily on the South 


African government. 
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Panic-driven Alexandra residents trample one another as they rush into 
a cloud of tear gas while fleeing police bullets, The unarmed crowd had 
marched to protest violence against township residents by men from 
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a na@arby hostel. Despite recent political pressure to avoid the use of lethal 
force during such gatherings, security forces were responsible for the 
death of more than 140 township residents in 1992. 





“Whitt. people also quietly undérmmed 
apartheid. Emplovers ilegally hired skilled 
black artisans, and private schools and fec/nr 
Ros iyrnored rac) restrictions and quotas,” 


CLEAR SIGN of apartheid’s crumbling: 






Johannesburg, officially a white area as 
late as 1991, ts full of black residents. 
Black yuppies are stockbrokers, 

accountants, and managers. Black Secretar: 
res, Clerks, and workers are vital to the city 

The Hillbrow district buzzes with integrated 
nightlife until all hours; Jourmalist Arthur Mat- 
mane, returning attera 32-year exile in London, 
remarked when invitedto dinner in Yeoville, an 
arty neighborhood, “The only blacks who went 
there in my day were domestic servants.” 

Recalls entreprencur Richard Maponva, now 
living tn one of Johanneshurg's most expensive 
suburbs: “DT moved here in 1984 to provoke the 
government. I did not hide my presence, and | 
thought they would remove me.” But the gov- 
emment closed its eves: Internatonal sanctions 
were hurting the economy, and the real estate 
market was desperate for customers. 

Maponvya is one of South Atrica’s leading 






















































































Dazed and bleeding, 
13-year-old Steven 
Digwamaje was felled 
by a blast of bird shot 
when police broke upa 
protest by Soweto's 
Dobsonville residents 
against local hostel 
dwellers. The boy— 
guarded by an officer 
of the national Internal 
Stability Unit until an 
ambulance arrived — 


husinessmen. black or 


ke ie os or 


lost the use of an arm. 

Not so lucky were 32 
Bruntville residents 
massacred by a group 
from the loca! hostel, 
Friends gather to dig 
Braves and pay their 
final respects, More 
than 6,000 people 
have died in black fac- 
tional violence.in the 
townships in the past 
two years. 


white. He set up the 


first clothing store in Soweto, and today his 
multimilliondollar Maponyva Growp tncludes a 
BMW franchise,-a supermarket, a car rental 


agency, and 25 other companies 


at 


He described 


beginnings, 40 


YlArs 


ago, selling surplus clothing door-to-door, “I 





introduced t 


i¢ idea of 
When they got paid, they 


nay while vou wear.’ 


Cec Te 


“Then Lapplied for a license to open the first 
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retail store in Soweto, butthey said selling cloth S300) a edie i seu bh hundred home to his 
Ing was a white man's business.” family in Port Elizabeth 
Maponva went for help to a young lawyer “But there was.a isis attached to working 


named Nelson Mandela. Mandela said, “Let's for SABC. Friends stopped speaking to me, 
take them.on.” because] was working forthe government. ] was 
They won an initial vic LOry OF SOTrTS , Mapony i Schl aS. aA SLoOoge, a traitor, a collaborator, But 
told me, chuckling at the absurdity. “I was technical colleges were not admitting blacks." 
allowed to Sell aly necessities like breacl ane Several jobs down the road CBS saw hisfoot 
milk, but if they found me selling asparagus ia ARRON ffered a job. lasked how he 
they would take my license, because that was felt being a black South African covering his 

considered @ luxury.” country for ‘ener An television 
“Tm a journalist and do my job, he replied. 
ROM THE BALCONY of his hilltop condo Then, digging alittle deeper into his South Afin- 
mini Im 33-year-old Siphiwo Kalo, a Cal self: Pictures are more powerful than 

CBS cameraman and one of the coun- assault rif 

trys many upwardly mobile blacks, Obijectivits >“ Tt's a clear-cut situation,” he 
looks outat the winking lights of Johannesburg ad, “AL mmapority 1s being ruled bY @ minority.’ 
Its not a view he would have expected to have About three million South Africans are classi. 


hey Can 
“J 


Watchit ih rews cover protests when he vote, a3 can Asians, for members of a nonwhite 


Es 


Wien Ne Was Browing up hed as (oloured—ol mixed ancestry 


was ateenager lit Siphiwo'sambition, “T began chamber of the national legislature. Siphiwo 
lo appreciate the guys with the cameras, allover Ralo's friend Yasmin Fuormie, like many young 


the place, getting shots so full of life.” people, refuses to call herself Coloured, though 
He worked his wat up in a business that is Sotho and Bast Indian mix in her family tree 


hard for anvone to break into, learning video She SYS “so-called Coloureds, when she uses 
through an internship at the government the term at all 
owned South African Broadcasting Corpora Changing attitudes in seli-definition came 


tion. He earmed 260 rand (then worth about | soutoftthe “black Conmtiived on pave &4 





Fists pound the sky as a 
Eroup of bus drivers 
mourn yet more black 
victims of violence in 
South Africa. 

Out of anger and 
frustration, Michael 
Khoeli leads the 
funeral party in singing 
the black national 
anthem to commema«a- 
rate his best frend, co- 
worker Isaac Vonke, 

Monke and two com- 
panions were shot in 
the head when a group 
of men broke into his 
Sebokeng home. 

Unable to bear any 
motive for the slayings, 
Khoeli later lamented, 
“lam very depressed. 
Why were these people 
killed?" 























Black 
hopes, 
black 
dreams 


Siphiwo 
Kalo 


“South Africa is full of 
fertile stories, and | 
Want to be part of 
telling them,” says 
Siphiwo Ralo, a CBS 
television cameraman 
who is amMongs a grow- 
Ing number of up- 
wardly mobile blacks. 
As a new South Africa 
unfolds, he pushes his 
hopes even higher. “| 
want to make films. 
This country is a gold 
mine for features.” 


Simon 
Nhlapo 


“My granddaughter 
once asked why she 
must go to school 
every day,” says retired 
teacher Simon Nhiapo, 
"| told her she must fo 
60 that she will grow 
up to be somebody. | 
have great hopes for 
the children, but 
change takes time.” 
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| Walter 


Sisulu 


“Despite the violence, | 
am confident that we 
are making progress 
toward a brighter, non- 
racial South Africa,” 
says Walter Sisulu, 
deputy president of the 
African National Con- 
gress. Every member 
of his family has at one 
time been imprisoned 
for anti-apartheid 
activities. 


/Zaniwe 


Wt) Isapa 


Uneducated at 41 
years of age, Zaniwe 
Tsapa is resigned ta 
her life as a domestic 
worker but wants more 
for her children. 
Almost all her salary 
as a farm cook in the 
Orange Free State 
foes toward their 
education. 


Y Fiki 


lokweni 


“There is no time to 
relax,” says Fiki 
Jokwenil. The machine 
operator has spent as 
long as 11 months ata 
time working in distant 
wWhite-owned gold 
mines. Now lunem- 
ployed, he spends his 
days looking for work 
at home in the 
Transkei, 


Razor wire cordons off Inkatha; some are 
Soweto's Fox Lake even thought to have 
subdivision, later supplied hastel dwell- 
abandoned because of ers with AK-4 7s and 
violence provoked by grenades, used to ter- 
Inkatha hostel dweill- rorize Inkatha’s rivals. 
ers next door, People in the town- 

Security forces, who anips—many of whom 
failed to protect the support ANC—fight 
homeowners, are back, Setting in moton 
widely believed to a cycle of death and 
be in league with retaliation. 


MaCiousncss mMovenen! i : 
af the 1970s. Many blacks, Colowredcds, and 
Asians, jummned torether as “nonwhite,” came 


Lia FEsSéCH! Cibitt label Hy SLE Ve Bike, il 
leader of that movement before be was killed in 
police custody, put tt Students saw “non 
white” as son-something, “which ineplied that 
the standard was‘somethine. and they were nol 
iat particular standard 

Even so, Yasmin said that her relationship 
with Siphiwo sometimes. raised eyebrows. 
“Civerseas | am seen a5 a black Woman, and 
vere they Sa Fel Ih, she likes black men’ ” 

*% former fashion model, Yaemin studied 
BOC Work i AUStralia, where her parent now 
ive, and returned to Johannesburg in 1989. She 

+ 1 Arranging AMernaoves to DASon. 
Almost all her clients are white 
As Yasmin-and [ came out of court together 


one September morning, we spoke with a black 
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eemed to he leaving the new South ernptiness isan illusion; 13 million people live u 
frica. As Siphiwo Ealo told mit rural South Africa, 90 percent of them black 
i j —s oT a | lat as 7 Beart Pe je "1 —— 
What you see in Johannesburg A chilly rain outside wes turing to snow as 
I Ub | Fe Fes F i ‘ Lu : = Le z ha P F : oT E, | 
n't what you'll seein Krugersdorp fAaniwe Tsapa, a Griqua, washed a weel 


There are no black-owned condominiums in worth of dirt and tiber from her husband 
thesmall townsthat form thefarmine heartland overalls, POUNCIng them with arock. Twice she 
of the Afrikaner realm in the proyinces of the threw out the muddy water and refilled the 


[Transvaal and the Liranve Free State wen irom sa han pti p 


Airikaners— "th White tribe” —descend Every day she is up before dawn and back 


from Dwtch settlers who first arrived in South home at dark. She iz a cook on the farm of an 
ifrica more than 300 years ago. Trekking in Afrikaner couple, J. P. and Iona Botha. Then 
land, they conquered the ari, unforziving land 70,000 acres near the town of Trompsbureg are 
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they find it difficult to think of blacks in the 
same human terms as they think of themselves. 
It’s not hate; it is culture, deeply rooted in the 
settling ofthe land, the frontier wars, theirsmall 
numbers, and isolation. It is far more subtle 
than a deliberate insult. One day before heading 
into Trompsburg, | remarked to a local Afrika- 
ner that | understood that only a few hundred 
people lived there. 

"Ves." she replied, then paused. “And 5,000 
blacks.” 

Like many whites, the Hothas fret at the 
speed and drama with which change is unfold- 
ing. But they cling to the belief that a changed 
South Africa will be better. “It's going to take & 
long time coming,” says]. P., “butif they take 
it step by step, it must come out right.” 


LMOST TWO MILLION blacks work as 
| Migrant laborers. More than any other 
commodity, gold connects the rural 
Ff . black homelancls to industrial South 
Africa. A 300-mile-long gold-bearing deposit, 
the Witwatersrand complex, arcs beneath the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State, making 
the country the world’s largest gold producer. 
Blacks digging the Rand work on contracts of 
nine to twelve months: 

Extracting the gold is no easy matter. The 
seams are narrow and the mines 50 deep that 
rock. bursts —the shattering of the earth's crust 
under stress— pose a grave danger. 

Descending into a Transvaal mine with Sam 
Molaudzi, who trains new workers, I could 
walk upright for a time. But then we had to 
scrabble through narrowing tunnels, buttocks 
dragging, feet slipping on loose, wet rock. I felt 
lost in the shrinking bowels of the earth. 

There I met Fikelephi Jokweni. “Fiki"” had 
one day to go on his nine-month contract with 
Rarid Consolidated Gold Mines. I watched as he 
crouched to drill holes for dynamite. Other men 
squatting ina narrow corner broke up rock with 
sledgehammers. The depth, the roar of a jack- 
hammer, the heat, and the closeness oppressed 
me. E could see how the pressures benéath the 
surface fueled the boiling tensions above 
ground. At the ene of a grueling workday, min- 
erslike Fikiare not greeted by wives and family. 
They return to all-male hostels, often squalid. 

This mine's hostel seemed well kept, vet Fiki, 
age 30, shared aroom with 15 others. Each man 
shook his hand the day he left for home. Each 
said: “Go well home, and live well, and came 
back again,” 






ao 


It was raining the next morning when Fiki got 
off the all-night bus near Flagstafi in the Trans- 
kei homeland. Men from the mines bring home 
notonly money but also supplies that are hard to 
find in their impoverished corners of rural South 
Africa. Fellow passengers helped Fiki unload 
four chairs and a table, a 50-kilogram bag of 
beans, loaves of bread, and candy. 

Ordinarily he would have bargained for ataxi 
van or walked the 30 miles to his village, Myo- 
dini. But I had driven behind the bus with Sam 
Molaucdzi, who had acreed to serve as my inter- 
preter, and it seemed only right to take Fiki the 
rest of the way, | 

lam glad we did, A reporter in South Africa 
sees 60 much rage that moments of love seem 
especially magic. Fiki, who knows no English, 
was suddenly speaking excitedly in Xhosa. “He 
says stop, it’s his wife,” explained Sam. 

Fiki flung open the door and raced down the 
muddy road. From the opposite direction, com- 
ing owtof the mist, was. his wife, Mabala. They 
just stood there looking ai cach other—nine 
months had been along, long time. 

Myrodini is a classic Transkei community: 
cattle grazing, children playing on ox-drawn 
sleds used for hauling harvests, thatched ronda- 
vels with mud and manure walls tucked amid 
rolling green hills. Itcan be so beautiful and gen- 
tle that it hardly reveals its distress. But cattle 
and goats have overgrazed, and wind and rain 
have gullied the land. 

Today was to have been the first day of plow- 
ing, but rain prevented it. The village was cele- 
brating the event anyway, passing around pails 
of homemade beer in a rondavel next to the 
home of schoolteacher Vina Nofika Makwa- 
basa. “lf we don't drink the beer, it will spoil,” 
she explained. Woodsmoke stung my eves. 

“There is no work here and no money,” Vina 


malunde, street chil- Private agencies and 
dren. They huddle for churches provide the 
warmth and protection only services available 
on Johannesburg's to these runaways, 
sidewalks, sleeping who frequently end up 
off exhaustion and in jail, or worse. As 
intoxication from sniff- many as 15,000 out- 
ing glue. They begand cast children, some as 
steal for food and young as three years 
video games. For af- old, live on the streets 
fectionandafewrand, of Johannesburg. 
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Springing ta the sky 
from a trampoline, 
Soweto children escape 
fora while the weight 
of violence. 

Each day they head 
forthe same lot, where 
owners park the tram- 
poline during warmer 
months. For a few 
cents a child gets ten 
minutes of bounce 
and twirl, 

lf they go to school at 
all, black children in 
South Africa each year 
face shortages of 
teachers, textbooks, 
and even chalk. In 
townships plagued by 
violence, end-of-year 
test results have been 
particularly low. 


said. “Of all the men vou see, only one is work 
ing. Lcounted 24 meén 

How about a new South Africa’ F asked 

“Wedon't know it it will be better-or worse,” 
one man replied. “We hope it will be better.” A 
headman added: “We do not see the jobs yet.” 
the way of life here. The frelcts 
beans, and squash, “Wwe plow and 


Subsistence is 
wield corn, 
roe i [la t aT sia ee || rh H efpa | Bq = f 
TPAD OMIV TO Bal, nolL to Sell, 1G eRoOTAn Sa 


A clucking chicken careertd aboul the big 
cooking hut while I talked te 27-year-old 
Mabala Jokweni, While Piki isaway, she looks 
after the house, their two children, their cattle, 
and their land. Would it be easier if Fiki were 
home all the tine? Lasked her, No, she replied, 
surprising me, Her reason was revealingly pre- 
cise: We live under the monetary system 

Mahala’s head drooped alittle. she had 2s 
mich as said: We live by a system designed for 
the benetit-of whites 







PHITES kept the best land for 
themselves when partitioning the 
homelands. Crossing from Natal 
Into Rwetulo—Zululand—the dif- 
ference in the land quality 1s striking, As in the 
Transkei, “ulu men migrate to work in the 


mines or tn the nearer sugarcane fields of Natal 
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It was in Ravaulu that the nature of today's 
violente first took shape, [nh the early 1980s 
Rwasulu leader Mangosuthu laatena Buthelesi 
obscure Zulu 


cultural organization called Inkatha. Centered 


brought new life to @ rehbativels 
in Natal, the revived Inkathn primarih 
attracted rural, traclitional Aulus. Younger, 
urban “Aulus preferred political organizations 
such as the United Democratic Front (UDF), 
closely associated with the then banned ANC 

In [934 fierce fighting between UDF backers 
and Inkatha broke out. The contlict, almost 
entirely among “his, Was part political, piart 


f 


fenerational, part town versus country. Later it 
eméried that covert funds from the government 
helped finance Inkatha. That fact, charges the 
ANC, is proof enough that the government has 
encouraged Vidience 

By 1990, when Inkatha. became a political 
party, more than 6,000 people had been killed 
almost all Aulus. And the fichting leaped cross 
country to the townships outside Johannesburg 
as inkathaorganizers began membership drives 
in the hostels housing alienated Zulu workers 

Township violence centers-on hostels. non 
of my visits to the township of Vosioorus on tne 


East Rand, 


lL counted nine dead ouutsircle a hostel 
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[n front of the hestel hundred: 61 headbanded 





left, at center), head 


“| want to compete in 
the Olympics,” says 
Louis Phin (above. 


of Inter-Africa Group, 
and board director 


Each day he practices 
Folf, 2 proposed Olym- 
pic medal sport, at the 
Soweto Country Club, 
marking the holes with 
a stick and a plastic- 


Viadis Servs, at rietet, 
consult with a client. 
The Johannesburg 
company serves the 
Frowing black middie 
class by helping busi- 


nesses win contracts 
with larger white firms. 
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“Uhubusisa— Bless 
you.” Two women of a 
Zulu sect pray over 
another member after 
casting out evil spirits. 

Gathering Sunday 
momings on the shore 
of the Indian Ocean at 
Durban, congregants 
blend African and 
Christian rituals to 


heal the ills of follow- 
ers, Members believe 
that blessed water 
empowers the soul, 
helping them to pros- 
per, maintain their 
health, and survive the 
remnants of apartheld 
—whose effects may 
take generations to 
wash away. 





created to investigate the 
violence. While laving most blame on ANC- 
Inkatha rivalry, the commission also pomted to 
“a police force and army that for many decades 
have been the instruments of oppression by 
successive white governments.” 

Lasked ANC deputy president Walter Sisulu 
about de Kierk’s inability or unwillingness to 
control radical white security forces. He replied 
“The day the government want to, it will.” 


Lommission, & pane 







ALTER SISULU, more than anyone 
else in the upper echelons of the 
ANC, is the one to whom the rank 
and file bring their problems, Few 
families mirror the black political struggle in 
South Africa at closely as his. His wite, Alber- 
tina, and all eieht children have been jailed, 
exXlied, or persecuted. Walter is 50 now and 
white-haired. Before his release in 1989 he spent 
25 years In prison 

“TL still have to get used to our being able to 
gather asa family again,” son “Awelakhe Sisulu, 
eclitor of the New Vater, told me. Just months 








before, his brother Jongumzt had been released 
irom prison after live years, 

Albertina is deputy: head of the AN@ 
Women's League. In 1963 she and son Max, 
then 17, spent 90 davs in jail. Then she was 
under house arrest for ten years. Her almost 
regal bearing does not contradict a motherly 
warmth. “Everybody calls me mama,” she 
said when 2 met her at their modest house 
In Soweto: 

Albertina was notactive in politics until she 
met Walter, “You are marrying a married 
man,” a friend told her. “This man is married 
bo the nation,” 


“Twas born in poverty,” said Walter. “I was 


barn oppressed, and I resented it from child- 
hood, And my choice was this one: [ will fight 

















it” He worked in-a bakery, crushed stones at a 
mine, and sold real estate before becoming sec 
retary genera of the ANC in 1949. “We used 
the slogan “Freedom in Qur Lifetime’ then, but 


it didn’ t seem realistic 

Why, I askecl Walter, did the government 
decide to talk with the AN? 

[t's & practical matter, he said. “They are 
concerned thal the white man's DOWeEr 15 not for- 
ever, thalit’s a passing phase. They wantto bea 
part of the forces shaping the future. ‘They are 
inking of their children’s future.” 

A majority of whites today apree that South 
Africa has no future without blacks as foll mem 
bers of society. With most apartheid laws struck 
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from the books, the country 15 caining world- current constitution mandates an election 
W ide 4 epta ince - the Wwe le omit ne aiatm ILS WO Welle Win SUCK an @lecthon if not clear 
athletes to the Olympics and other internationa The ANC probably would get the majority of 
competitions is but one indication black votes, vet they could wi “det feated by aco 
Hut even as day-to-day society becomes ition tthe white N ational Party and Inkatha 
desegregated, the issue of black political power What is clear is that for any negotiation to 
remains unsolved. As ‘Trevor Tuto, son of the Succeed, the violence must stop. Says Aggrey 
rchbishop, told me: “I can imagine the Nahon Klaaste, editor of the Sowetan: “The violence is 
alists’ stance inthe mextelection. It's nolongera confusing to us. When the violence comes, 
question of would you allow this man to marr, everybody stops thinking.” 
your daughter, but would you allow this:man t Like so many, ti expresses hope lor the coun- 
run the country?’ try 3 nonracial future. “I'm not saving black 


If black and white parties tan continue to talk power, I"msaving South African people power 
and negotiate a new constitution, an interim In the end we will | have to run this country 
rovernment could exist by 1994, when the together. We know that ] 
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WN THE PETEXHATON ruin 
forest of remote northern 
Guatemala, shaded by 
lowering mnhoganies and 
cedars, archacologists 
and laborers were care- 

fully scraping more than a 

thousand years of dirt from o 

massive ston stairway inscribed 

with Maya hieroglyphs. Sweat 
soaked through their shirts and 
ghistened on thelr faces, ond 

the buzzing of insects filled 

the air, The thud of distant mar- 

tor fire was a reminder that a 

local band of revelutionary guer- 

rillas was beginning one of 1s 
frequent dusk assaults ona 

Crouatemaloan Army base a few 

miles away. 

But the workers tenored these 
distractions: They were in 
the process of uncovering a 
clue to one of the greatest mys 
teries in archaeology: Why dic 
the lowland Mave crvilina- 
tion —which 2,000 years ago 
developed the most. complex 
writing system in the New 
World, built majestic temple 
prramicts and palaces, mand mas 
tered astronomy and mathemat- 
ics—sudedenly collapse in the 
ninth century Ab? 

For the past four years I've 
supervised a team of 40 scientists 
and more than a hundred tabor- 
ers as they unearthed such finds 
#4 this hieroglyphic stairway in 
Lhe anctent Maya city of Dos 
Pilas, We've been able to piece 
together a remarkable stery of 
Dios Piles and the Petexbatin 
kingdom it once ruled, a story 
that] believe may help explam 
why the Maya vanished: Ina 
span af only a few hundred years 
the kingdom rose, expanded, anel 
collapsed a5 a succession of kings 
ArTHun A, Demarest, Centennial 
Professor of Anthropology at Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville, 
Tennester, tt director of the Petexba- 
tin Regional Archaeological Project 
EX RICO FERORELLI's photographs 
lost appeared in the September 1992 
(yBtha RAPIOC, 


Maya Kingdom 





changed the rules of 
Maya conflict by maving 
from limited combat to 
widespread, internecine 
warfare. 

In the end the Petex- 
botin’s desperate citirens 
barricaded themselves in 
their cities, and the kingdom 
broke up into several war- 
ring territories, After the 
mid-ninth century Ap. the 
record of life in the region is 
silent. The people of the Petex- 
batun stopped erecting monu- 
ments, carving hieroglyphic 
texts, making pottery. Their 
once splendicd cities lay in rains, 
their fields and villages aban- 
doned to the jungle. 

The stairway was a spectacu- 
lar find. Five limestone steps, 
about 20 feet wide, cach with 
Iwo rows of pristine glyphs 
carved like litte puffy pillows 
on the risers, climb to the base 
of the royal palace near the 
main plaza 

| watched the ornate symbols 
appear on the steps as the dirt 
was brushed away. We couldn't 
work feet enough—everyone was 
antiripating the next glyph. Ste- 
phen Houston and David 
Stuart, epigraphists from 
Vanderbilt University, 
crouched beside me and 
ran their hands ver 
the stone, asaf hoping 
for some direct, tactile 
communication with an 
ancient Maya scribe. 

“Tt's a shell star—s war 
alyph_ It's another war 
they're talking about,” 
Stuart said, pointing tow. 
glyph some !,500 years old 

Within minutes they decoced 
many of the glyphs and grasped 
the principal narrative—an ac- 
count of the battles of the first 
ruler of the Petexbatin, whom 
we call simply Ruler 1, against 
his brother at Tikal, the great 
Mayacity some 65 miles north- 
cast of Dos Pilas. 

Later Stuart summed up the 





ivnaniytan hav’ 


Dos Pilas ond then Aguateca 
rose, capitals of a new dynasty 
founded in 645 by a prince 


who hod left Tikal but kept its 
emblem glyph (above). He and 
his successors engaged in lim- 
tted roids, then in territor- 
ial conquest, finally ruling a 
realm of more than 1,500 
Archavcolopist James Brinly 
(facing page) with the author's 
son Andrew examines one of 
many caves at Dos Pilas, where 
Afoya mode offerings to gods 
of the underworld. 
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inscription: “It begins by talk- 
ing about the 60th birthday of 
Ruler 1, that he danced a ritual 
dance. Asyou read down the 
steps, the glyphs give a historinal 
sequence to his reign. We think 
Ruler | left Tikal anc started a 
splinter kingdom at Dos Pilas. 
There's an emblem elyph— 
which is like a political tithe —for 
Tikal, nel both brothers clanmer! 
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A unique record of civil war oonmguest. By 761 Dos Pilos 
and fratricide come to lightdur- tteelf had come under siege, 


ing excitons of the Das Pitas As Vanderbilt groducte stu- 
polace of Ruler 1, supervised dent Stacey Symonds (below) 
hy the author, at far left. excavated ao defensive wall, she 
Glyphs on this stairway speak discovered the hieroglyphic 

of intrigue to-epigrap/ists stairway beneath it, Here she 


David Sturt, with notehouk, records color tones of riyplts-on 
and Stephen Houston, step four (bottom). 
behind Stuart. 

Dos Pilos was 
buitt by renegade 
nobles from the ere 
Miwa center of Ti- 
kal, 65 miles ory. 
likal’s ruler, Shield 
Skull—tikely the 
brother or half 
brother of Ruler J 
woged Wir ayrainst 
his sibling but in 679 
wis captured ana 
Rilfed. [he stungring 
upset established the 
power of the brechk- 
away kingdom. 

Ite neat Ring, 
Ruler 2, tie hia 
cousin, Ruler A of 
Tikal, embarked on 
a monumental build- 
ing program. 

In contrast te ear- 
lier raids principally 
for sacrificial ric- 
tims, Rulers 2 ond 3 
set out on wars of 





the other architecture. There caused the kingdom's demise! LUncnes mehorecd-south from the 
Were Some Very grubby looking To answer these questions, I town of Savaxché on a two-hour 
tructures and hutsin the middle assembled a team of scholars trip up the Petexbatun iver, 
of the main plaza.” Tt wes [i rom around the world—noteanty bringing us-metal roofing, heavs 
finding a squatters’ village onthe archaeologists and epigraphists penerators, computers, and other 
White Hirde lawn butalso ecologists, geographers, supplies, Then, from a portage at 
Why dic the people of Dos architects, ethnologists, gealo Lake Petexbatiun, mules with 
Pilas build defensive walls, pists, bone pathologists, artists, fiuint bodies weakened by bites 
which are rarely found at Mava botanists, and others from vampire bats pulled our 
ites Witt warfare more intense In 1989 we began to construct provisions for five hours through 
inthe Petexsbatin than cisewhere ourowr Small town at Dos Pilas dense rain forest to the camp. In 
in the Maya world? And, ifso, Which tikes its name from two afew months we hada kitchen, 
how might such warfare have nearby springs. Thatch-roofee! dining fall, mechtal clinic, and 
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Glyphs 
point toa 
hidden tomb 


A stele dedicated to Ruler 2 that 
ston’ before a temple pyramid 
in the Dos Pilus placa tells of 
his burial within. Seeking the 
tomb, the author's team sank a 
reinforced shaft 30 feet to bed: 
rock (above). Tineling side- 
wiys, tiey pierced @ moasoerury 
willl and found a chamber with 
i ashene cru lf Ppa fie rere rh} rmi- 
lapse. Inside the cutheor 
brislied the detritus of nearly 
iS centuries from the sheleton 
of a robust male, Ruler 2 

(right). Bone analysis con 


homed that his death date could 


hive been 726, aa given by 


Eiypis. The tomb alse wielded 
shell mosaics from a heoddress, 
Gide Aeckloce cond bracelets, 
nat biowcdlettiig inatrwments 
for rites to nourish the gods 
Pre ced Pins SURAT, 
Ruler 3, extended his sway 
through marriage and warfare. 
He wed o royal lady from 
Concunén and pave her o fine 
paloee (page 102, note 4), Ama 
in 735 he subdued faguar Pauw 
Jaguar, lord of Setbal, a con- 
quest iinstroted in a broken 
stele (facing page) at Dos 
Pitas. Attire tn warrior 
regalia, Ruler 3 stands oves 
the naked and bound royal 
prisoner, Whose city of Seba 
wis to renin subjupoted 


por the nex ia} i oe 











fully functioning lab complete 
with computer and drafting 
workstations. With support from 
the National Geographic Society, 
the Institute of Anthropology 
andl History of Guatemala, Van- 
dertelt 
other organizations, 


Linirversity, and several! 

cientists 

began studving thousands of pot 
sherds, scores of monument. 
hone fragments 
trash heaps, and miles of fortifi 
cations of Dos Pilas and the hall! 
dozen Petexbatiin cities ii 


spearheads, 
ner? 
dominated 


LTHOUGH scholars long 
revarderd Mava society 





isa network of ceremo- 
nial centers ruled bs 
peacelul riest-Kings, advances 
in decesting hieroghyphs have 
chang 
senice ra 


sacritice 


cd our view, revealing a 
efor batth and human 
oelyplis 
4, Murals, ane pot- 
tery show evidence of limited 
ritualized conflicts. Warriors, 


Who creséec in elaborite cre- 





linapes mined hier 


On Mmonwment 


tumes, captured rovalty from 
stall, 
Me rilieally 


tired, and decapitated 


rival cities for sacrifice. U 
the captive would | 
lateel, 
(na stella from Dos Pilas, for 
instance, Ruler 3 wears jaguar 
skin boots and a MASE Of A Wor 
deity, From his neck hangs a 
human skull, Reneath it-an owl 
Crowrs 
evimbols ol war and death 
his feet, 


crouches the naked 


the head of a jaguar, 


helow a bane of glyphs 
king of Sei 
bal, a Mave city about 15 miles 
enkt of Dos Palas. The 
¥ Ruler 3 i 


= 4 oo L _ 
him in 735 and broug 


rly nhs on 
the stela sa aptuined 

t him bauck 
to be sacrificed 

toms wete Violent 
but there was ¥ litthe de- 
BUPUCTLON ¢ because 
the warriors killed few people 
anid seldom destroyed cities 


L eee CULE 
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f the society , 


The second anc third rulers of 
traditional 

set forth on 
Ruler Z, 


who reigned from 695 to 7ih, 


Devs Pilas ‘a hanged 
Warfare when they 
campaiins of expansion 


Maeva K 


nga MA 


Under 


and Ruler 3 rapidly gained con 
trod of one 
nes of any lowland Maya 
engdom. By Ruler 3’6death in 
P41 the hegemony of Dos Pitas 
prt more than 1,500 


Of tht largest territe 





evel § 
square miles from near today’s 
(Custenmiola-Mexico border to the 
base of the hightanecds to the 
auth, encompassing the Pasiin 
River va trade 
Along the kingdom's northern 
And eastern Peaches canoes tray 


- an a] 
TOUTE 


amar Ma 


cled the Pasiin River, 
a5 jade and 

icdian from the highlanels and 
and stingers 


ChTrying 
Such exotic moods 
chell« ¥ snines from 
the (aribbean 

‘tthe heught of the kingdom 
these into Lice 
Pilas. In our second season hicto- 
fivphic clues from many places 
to some of that wealth in 
roval tombs, temples, palaces, 
und) caves. Beneath the forest of 
the Petexbatin hes «a honeycomb 
of limestone caves where all 
social classes practiced rituals to 


riches [Mure 


lev tis 


honor ther cods and ancestors 
Clusters of broken pots, beau- 
oful polychrome vases, ane 
humin bones cover the floor 





Cin the east side of the main 
plura of Dos Pilas, in front of a 
mall, 
Stela with the 
Dedicated by his-successor, i 

birth of Ruler 2, his 


Lo the 


Heep temple, there is a 
likeness of Ruler ! 


tells of the 


Acceso throm, bis cof- 


quest: and his death and Hurial 
That much had been deciphered 
years ago by Peter 
Mathews, an epir- 
from the 
University of Cal 
ancl 

puzzling 
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rapist 
gary, ols 
a few 
Hyvphs femained 
to be lt ws 
Stephen Howston 
ane David Stuart who realized 
that the glyphs said the king's 
tomb was in the main plaza, 

perhaps inside the temple just 


rend 





hehine the stela 
It took ws four months to cig 


a. 30-foot shaft inte the temple, 
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DOS PILAS 


In proper Moyo style Dos 
Pilas'’s ceremonial precinct 
(top) featured palaces for mul- 
ers anid temples for honoring 
the pods. 

An apparent golden age come 
to an abrupt end in 761 (bottom). 
Vassals from the nearby city 
of Tomarinatte rebelled, captur- 
ing and killing Ruler 4, From 
| then on, warjare consumed the 

=, = PELOTL 
| Dos Pilas was besieged. Resi- 





¢ aan = des. dents threw up fortifications, 
; = a . — ripping down facades of 


temples (A) ond palaces for 
stone to raise two walls topped 
with wooden pilisades (H). 

A cleared area between the 
wills ihely served as a killing 
alley (C). The owter wall pierced 
the reval polace and bisected 
the hieroglyphic stainvay (D), 
Seeking safe haven, farmers 
moved into the plaza, building 
crude huts on cobblestone 
platforms (FE). The nobility 
moved to fortress-like Agucteca, 
but a few hundred residents 
remained until the early ninth 
century, when the city wos 
abandoned. 
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which was.a dangerous pile of 
loose rubble with a yeneer of 
stone. We worked day and might 
to find the tomb before the 
onsiaueht of Lae rainy season 
When we hit bedrock, | wie 
ready to give up but decided to 
give tt one more shot in case we 
had misjudged the placement of 
the shaft. We tunneled sidewavs 
and after only a few days hit a 
wall of obsidian flakes, [knew 
then that we'd found it 

al Aldean, 2 ormadll, wiry 
Mava-on cur team who was 
known as the Rat Man for his 
ability to squeere through tight 
shaces, crawled into the chamber 
through a small hole we hed cul 
Inthe wall. We hander! him 
WhOthh bean to prop up the 
ceiling. The next dav we could 
enter satel. 

“It Was a Summer afternoon, 
and rave of sunlight «hone 
throwh the temple when we 

te funeral chamber," 
recalls Juan Antonio Valdes, mm 
om-cdirector and the cirectar of 








entered t 


iceological stucties at the Un 
versity of San Carlos in Guuate 
mals Cate. “We lit candles and 
burned incense, praying for per- 
mission from the buried king to 
disturb his eternal sleep. 

“Bul no sooner had we opened 
thie tomb than the sky completely 
darkened, and a violent thunder 
ttorm broke. Im not supersh- 
tious, bul the force of the storm 
made me wonder if we had 
released the fury of the dead.” 

inside, we found the king, His 
Skul] hact been crushed by rocks, 
but the rest of the skeleton was 
mntact. Remnants of a shell 
mosaic headdress depicting mon 
ster faces lay scattered around 
the floor. A heavy jade necklace 
rested on his chest, and jace 
bracelets encircled his wrists. 
Peer his pelvis was a stingray 
snine, a symbol of high office 
that was usec for genital blood 
letting —a nitial in which a Maya 
king would pierce his foreskin, 
dripping the blood on pieces al 





hark paper that were burned as 
an offering bo the pods 

But more important than the 
tomb's niches were the hiero 
Phvpns on its fine pottery that 
succes Ruler 2°s extension of the 
influence of Dos Piles, From the 
texts on stone monuments we 
EnOW De gained control of other 
cites-through marriage ane 
political alliances 

Ruler 3 went on to wed a roya 





lacy from the city of Cancuén 
aid, Biter conquering Scibal 

he dominated the enbre region 
He traveled to the cities of 
Tamarindito, Aguateca, Seibal, 
onl others to perform ceremomes 
nd quell unrest. After Ruler 3 
741, Ruler 4 took control, 
Living mostly at Apuatena— by 


died 1 


then a bwin apittal —which rests 
on & limestone bloff hich ahowe 


Lake Petexbatin 


IN 761 something went 
wrong. According to the 
hieroelynhs we deciphered 
M the kings of the Petexbatsin 
had overextencect their domain 
Phere had been hints of trouble 
for more than o decode: Kuler4 
had spent much of his 20-year 
reien racing from one end of the 
realm to the other, performing 
the bloodletting rituals, leading 
battles, and contractmer alli 
ances. He used every technique 
to sustain the kingdom, but to 
no avail. 

Then the city of Tamarindite 
threw off the voke of Dos Pilas 
Hieroglyphs at Tumarindite tell 
us that its warriors altackec! the 
capital and killed Ruler 4 

We know that about that time 
tie citizens of Dae Pilae mace a 





valiant last stand. [n desperation 
they npped stones from the 
facades of the temples and monu 
ments. ipchiviing the tomb of 
Ruler 2 and the hieroglyphic 
stairway. They tore down much 
of the roval palace to build two 
walle topped with wooden pah- 
sacles around the central palaces 
anc temples. We believe the 
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Underground 
treasury for 
the gods 


Vast quantities of the trode 
Ruods that flowed trite Dh 
Pilas cn much of the trifute 
poid to its kings ended up 
underground—offered by the 
Movea te their gods. This 
oleove in the Cove of Blood 
may howe teen expecially 
sacred, sve archaeologist 
Brady (above), who discov 
vessels there. 





Cine vase (left) bears the 
spats of the japuor pod of 
night and the underworld. 
Some pots had held imeense; 
most hed bern broker, 

Tits cave and others 
vielded thousamds of put- 
sherils, jade axes, obsidian 
and chert blades, mirrors 
mide of polished irom pyrite, 
and bone owls anid needles, 
A pile of skulle and nurner- 
ot seletonas paint to irr 
socrifice. After enalyzing the 
ortifacts, Brody will trams- 
fer them to Guotemala’s 
institute of Anthropoatagy 
and History. 

































AGUATEGA 
The last capital 


[win city to Dos Pilas, Aguateca 
wis fortified on a plateau above 
lake Petexbotum, os rulers ¢sco- 
looted warfare against neigh 
baring city-states, 

Capitalizing on natural defenses 
formed by an escarpment and uw 
deep chasm, the builders ordered 
polisaded walls to encircle temples 
ind roval residences, nearby fields, 
even the paths dow the escarp- 
ment to the main water supply 
(below). Vanderbilt graduate stu- 
dents Chris Reelonon and Takeshi 
[nomatuexcplore the chasm (left) 

Despite its defenses, the for- 
tress proved vulnerable. In this 
re-creation otftackers bridge the 
chasm with loge, Che settlement 
wits overwhelmed sometime after 
Fi), the date recorded on its 
lost bnown stela, 

Some residents may have joined 
the victors: others may have 
moved tve anda half miles nerth 
te Punta de Chiming ane con- 7 
tinued te fight on. eet ts ed 
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warriors stood behind the tnner 
wall, using the space between the 
two Walls ata killing alley. One 
of my students, Joel Palka, found 
dovens of spearheads there, 5 
well as a pit of skulls outside the 
outer wall 

In the main plaza the remain- 
ing few hundred people crowded 
inte 4 village of crude huts in 
the shadow of temples from the 
earlier epoch of grandeur. One 
wall runs through the 
center of the former pal 
ace of Ruler 1. 

Another small group 
apparently held out less 
hina mileawny, atop a 
125-foot-high pyramid 
known as. El Duende 
Three concentric walls 
encircle the massive 
structure 

The surviving nobles 
deserted their citheens 
and fled to Aguaterca, 
where tev erected ste- 
lae proclaiming them- 
selves the new rulers of 
the kingdom 

“The cynasty chose 
Aguateca ms its final 
capital because of its 
defensive location, ” 
explains Takeshi Ino- 
mata, @ Wanderbilt 
graduate student from 
Tokyo, who is excavat- 
in? that site 

“Aguateca is on top 
of a Very Steep escarp- 
ment hear a chasm that's about 
200 feet deep. It's surrounded on 
three sides by natural defensive 
features, ond the Maya con- 
structed extensive walls around 
the chy.” 

Unlike the, citizens of Dos 
Pilas, the people of Aguateca 
lield oul for about 50) years by 
Line palisades, wooden suspen- 
ston bridges, and killing alleys— 
all along the chasm, But eventu- 
ally they stopped building houses 
and making pottery, Sometime 
in the early ninth century At. 
the Aguaiecins disappeared 


Mayo Aingdom 


Twoand a halfoles north of 
Aguateca the remains of another 
fortress called Punta de Chimino 
‘fon a peninsula thrust into 
Lake Petexbatin. Toward the 
end of the eighth century the In 
habitants dug three great moats 
into the base of the peninsula 

“They had to cut deep inte 
limestone bedrock,” says archae- 
ologiet Claudia Wolley of the 
University of San Carlos. “The 





In the heart of greenness 0 
natural clearing provides the 
site for the research center 

of the Vanderbilt University 
Petexbatiin Regional Archaco- 
logical Project (facing poge}. 
Building materials, computers, 
and lab equipment come in by 
boat amd mule. 

Eecovating the El Duende 
temple pyramid, Guatemalan 
archoeologist Héctor Escobedo 
(above) uncovered a cache of 
dedicatory offerings: eccentric 
flints and bloodletting tools. 


moats made the penimsula an 
lane fortress. ‘The largest moat 
is 460 feet long, 100 feet wide, 30 
feet deep, and surmounted by a 
Jt-foot-high wall," 

By the end of the eighth cen- 
tury more walls enclosed the vil- 
lapes and fields, and the fortified 
cthies. of the kingdom resembled 
those in medieval Europe 

Each time [go to Aguateca, | 
stand on top of the bluff, on the 
edge of the deepest part 
of the gorge, From there 
you can see almost all of 
what was once the Pe 
texhatin kingdom. And 
always belore I leave, I 
pick up a-stone and 
drop it into the chasm. | 
never hear it land, 


8.1 WRITE these 
words in the 
spring of 1992, 
mortar fire 
sums inh the distance 
AS always the euerrillas 
fail to overrun the army 
base, and as night falls, 
the jungle once again 
provicles a refuge 

[can smell the acrid 
scentof burning wood 
Kekchi Maya colonists 
from the highlands are 
burning the forest so 
they can sow their ml 
Pas, or fields. An esti- 
mitted 100,000) acres 
disappear each year mn 
the Petén region, and some scien- 
tists Say the forest may last only 
another peneration.* Guatema- 
lan and international ageticies try 
to stop the devastation but must 
aléo consider the farmers’ need 
for tard, 

(ine of the greatest achieve: 
ments of the lowland Mava civi- 
lization was its ability to 
maintain dense populations ina 
fragile rain forest environment. 
Today the ruin forest is being 
annihilated by a population only 
— *ote “Maya Heartland Under 
siere.” in the November 1992 issue. 
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A peninsula become on islome 
as defenders of the Lake Petex- 
botun port dug three moats 
across the neck of lone in 
the eighth century. The largest 
measured 460 feet long. Some 
50,000 cubic yards of bedrock 
were removed, much of it car- 
ried up a cliff (left) te buntld 
defensive walls on the heights, 
On the tip of the newly cre- 
ated isla! (below), o welled 
wharf protected a canoe landing 
for resupply of food and water. 
But apporentty on enmeny 
proved foo-strong or oondittons 
too horsh, for the outpost waa 
Ghandoned in the 80h). 
Excavators howe located 
other fortresses and walled vil- 
loges nearby, supporting the 
quthor's theory that this 
region collapsed in 
Hiteise winrfore. 
Scientists comtinue to 
investigote the environ- 
ment, nutrition, archi- 
tecture, ona trode of the 
cocient Maya to learn 
ghout te civilizotion’s 
rise and full. 








a fraction the size of the Classic 
Miava's. How clicl the ancient 
cuccecd where we canna today? 
* Thev understood limitathens 
of their environment,” savs 
Nicholas Dinning, a geographer 
from the University of Cinctn- 
nati, They cleared only small 


patches of forest, lenving the tall- 


esi trees standing to provide 


Maya Aingdoam 








PRINTING T ii. Tr pane POLE 


chade and enrich the soil, 
planted a variety of crops, and 
terraced hillsides to prevent 
eroshon. 

Of course, the Mava lacked 
the toots to cut down the larger 
trees. Yet some of the Maya who 
live in the rain forests today, the 
Lacanclin of Mexico for exam- 
ple, use the same farming tech- 
niques as their forebears. Most of 
the peasants cutting the Petéen 
now, however, come from the 
highlands ind have never 
farmed in tropical forest. Choe 
of the goals of my project is to 
teach them the techniques of the 
ancient Maya. 

Many scholars have argued 
that the Mava civilization sim- 
ply outgrew its environment, 
exhausting the soil and creating 
environmental moc economic 
stress. But another possibility is 
that intensive warfare forced the 
Maya, al least in the Petexbattn 
area, to move close to fortresses 


such as Aguatecs 
nnd Punta ce 
Chimino, where 
they would have 
soon run out of 
arable lane, 

We found long 
stretches of 
defensive walls around fields and 
agricultural terraces along the 
édee of the escarpment of Lake 
Petexbatin. Perhaps farmers 
were limited to fortified areas 
near cities that could provide 
protection, thereby forsaking (ra- 
ditional agricultural practices 
that had successfully sustamed 
them for hundreds of years: 
















Perhaps siege warfare was 
ultimately too costly for their 
civilization, The wars must have 
disrupted trade routes, upset 
population distribution, 
destroved crops, and killed 
young Maya farmer-warriors, 
exacting & huge economic price, 

Chver the next several years 
we'll study ancient pollen from 
Inke-bottom core samples to 
detect changes in the emviron- 
ment, analvee the bone content 
of hitman remains to look for 
changes in mutrition, sift mid- 
dens of trash to see whether the 
Maya diet changer! as a resull, of 
tie collapse, 


NOTHER research season 
draws to aclose, About 
i hundred Kekchi Maya 
from the nearby vil. 

lage of Nacimiento gather in our 
camp on Sunday for a special 
ritual. Smoke from the burning 
forest drifts overhead, Dressed 
in their finest 
embroidered cloth, 
men, women, and 
children surround 
the village elders, 
who hegin giving 
speeches thanking 
us for our help ani 
friendship, One of 
the elders, Don 
Cristibal, holds a_ 
theet of parchment 
and begins to read « list—a gen- 
erntor, books for their children, a 
radio, a doctor's visit to usick 
baby, and so on—and T realize 
they had kept careful mote of 
every gift we had giver them. 

“Vou have come from afar,” 
says Don Cristibal, lifting his 
cragiy face toward the sun, 
“You have come without vour 
families to workin this danger- 
wis place, looking for ancient 
things. So we must bring you 
our blessing: we must bring you 
into ourown family." 

Perhaps the people of Naci- 
miento have offered us a gilt we 
CAN never repay, 0 
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Where the War on Poverty was never won and pride 
in heritage was never lost, Iree Bowling quilts and 
plants beans to sell for fertilizer money. As for the 
rifle: “It never killed nothing but one snake.” 














A betting of for ticks the volleys of Russell County, Virginia, in morning comfort. In the 


Sth century, fom families of Scotch-Drish and German descent moving south from Penn- 


syvivania settied the hollows of the Appalachians, one of America’s oldest mountain funges 





PPALAC AIA 
Plenty of people think they do, | 
thought knew it before | lett my 
Jin Kingsurt, 
see, for ee Northeast ten years ago 
- Lhnewit 
and mec ¥ in the summer. Nitst 
Ereen mountainsides, anc 
waded in to se 
filled with the scent of henner suckle in i 
tumn, Slopes and ridges teemed with maples 
oles ise color that set the 
[remember hiking to Abrams 
Falls in Virginia with m; ‘eirlér 
in a chilly pool under the potent column of 
white water and sitting on 
at dusk listening to 


IS HARD TO RNOW A 


home there ‘Tennes- 





i place that was lush 
clung to 
the creek te ec 


the 
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Lil 


AFCH [Or * 


dogwicnis, iT 
land on fire 


ends to swirt 


A ITtend & TArim- 
HOUSE Porch rain Tali on 
the roof 

But more than anything, centr pedickch in 
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wing much 
of Ren 
ucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennes- 
, pee 119). Tt seen though 


EHC 35 
is oni¥ Coal Mining, tobacce 


an) ear 


LOrProrten COUNELES 


Hee (Ma 
there w: 


sind Le 


growing, 
werty 
Any pride I did have in Appalachia camp 
ened as I learned to become ashamed of 

Living in the North, I heard 
ments about incest, iene 
But years la during Weeks 
pmong the people of central Ap 


plenty of cam 
france, and bare 
of traveling 
palachia, | 
discovered just how wrong the old stereo 
types are, and [nm ROW 
Appalachia. There was much that surprised 
me when | retu to what is perhaps the 
rion of the counin 
Many Appalachians are reaching out to 
solve their problems and rebuild their region 
discovel TM TOT 
and women trying (to turn 
I found that a 
‘ contnbuti 


shred | heii Bevel 





most LIT pet PA Pet 


[went back t nc to 
tike A 


ook at me 
pred 
ale of mine layoff 
ples ment rate estimated to be 


capite A Oe 
ne to an unem 
as high as 30 
percent in some countics, despite the draming 
off of the population as f C else 


where fo 





ATES 
rwork, and despite a paucity of 


Free lancer JEANNIE RALSTON, born and raised im 
Tennessee, has written for Jaf rgb the Wri 
Yor’ Times, and other publications. This is ber 
first masigniment for N ATIONAL GEOGRAFHIC 
RAEN photographs ne ip peared 

n Japan's Sun Rises (iver the Pacific,” inthe 


war F 
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gee ie a t Ek 
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ecqucaliorn 


quality health care 
publ 
Along the 


Dan and jue 


housing 
services. there i-much tol 
of Kentucky 
simple 
Wwntaintop compound 
of their extenclecl 
ld father of seven 
ed coal for 37 years 
with a mule. On a brisk Oct 
Dan rewarded the old mule 
clump of Red Man tobacco for working Dis 


enuthesstern eclee 
a Wricht tahov e\live a 
hfe in a secluded m 
members 
Dan, & 54-year 
who has mine 

is field 


aftemoon 


they share with 50 
family. 
still plows 
‘ter 

with 


National [ Ft Ce rey I vl 4 


apn H] fry 7 


tarden. whi atin frond no row of tees Off te join o few other men working the 


soecklecd with (laming orang phigecre Pte evening shift a mile underground «at a 
loniked out over a ridce that runs alone the cowl company's small “treck™ mine, Dan 
Kentucky-Virginia border at awista of moun Wright bisses grandson Phil junior 
tains resembling 2 ces of massive waves good-bye ot home on the family's moun- 
toinin Letcher County, hentucky 

With times bustin the coal tnadustry, 


| 
5a nist aan Circe, | 


x Of LOR mo rah aata a min of the large unionized “train” 
the ugliness that marred Tones owe shut down or teased parts 
brown gashes gouged the hill of their operations to local outfits. 
[rom sip MnIing 


F hat a wiry Wee Fought ST 





Dan, sliding his black cap bark on his head 

Cause the strip jobs already about ade- 
stroved everything.” 

Dan was referring to the Wrights’ battle 
apninst a natural gas company called Equita- 
ble Resources Exploration. A few vears back 
the company wanted to drill on nearby landed 
where it owned minéral rights. The Wrights 
feared that any drilling and development 
would disrupt ther peaceful life and ruin 


i, eg. 


i] hy A 


7, 


a rond the fanly had buill—a steep grave 
road with curves that tur back on thet 
selves like folds of nbbon candy 

Lo protect their property, 15 Wricht wom- 
en spent acday sitting cross-leppend across 
the road, blocking an (S-wheeler with a bull- 
dozer from reaching the site. After a month of 
legal skirmishing, during which the Wrights’ 
cause attracted the support of a strong citi 
zens group, Equitable backed off 

“We didn t know we could accomplish 


what we did,” said Juanita, a roundish 





woman with squinty, merry eves, “Somedays 
mv wrancdhbabies may sav, “Why grancdmomos 
stopped a bulldozer, ~ she continued. “I 
OVE tO Chin arouncdin ihe woods, and | 

want my erandhbahies to. cdo the same thing 


On the pancied wall above het hearl hune 


! 
Lia 


a bird ’s-eve photo of the Wright homeniace 
Abowe that, a framed poster of an American 
Nag proclaimed, “These Colors Don't Run,’ 
an appropriate description, [ thought, of this 
family’s gritty spirit 

[ was only three years old when President 
Lyndon Johnson toured Appalachia in 1964 
to launch his War on Poverty. America was 
in the micst of discovering this region and its 


heartbreaking paradeax: some of the poorest 





people in the country, usta few hundred 
miles from the nation's capital, living on top 
af some of the richest mineral deposits in the 
worked, DPheir per capita income was about 
three-fourths the national average, tind a 
quarter of them lived in substandard howsing 

‘Much of the wea 
timber was seldom seen locally,” a@ report 
from the President's Appalachian Regional 
Commission noted, “It went downstrenm 
with the great hardwood logs; it rode out on 
rails with the coal cars; it was mailed between 
distant cities a 
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th preclucecl by coal ancl 
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ent operators to holding companies 
Even the wares of local minwrs returned tn 
faraway stockholders Via Company houses 


ane i OMpaAny stones 
hecinning in the late 19th century outsice 


Wweekroonend Cee Aerts rebriary 1903 















companies, including the U. 5. Caal and 
(Coke Company and the International Har- 
vester Company, followed the rich veins of 
coal through the mountains, buying up land 
and minéral rights (for as little as 25 cents an 
acre) from people who lived in isolated hol- 
lows and along creeks they had christened 
with such colorful names as Hell for Certain 
and Devil's Jump. The locals often bad little 
idea of the valuable things hidden in the 
earth. The wording of the deeds, which 
allowed the mineral owner to extract coal 

by any method “deemed necessary or con- 
venient,” would come back to haunt their 
offspring. Beginning in the 1950s, coal 
companies deemed surface—or strip— mining 
necessary and convenient, and until recent 
legal changes restricted the rights of mineral 


In the Heart ef Appalachia 


Tough land, tough times, tough people 


Long before strip mining clipped the mountaintops (left), Appale- 
chia's rumpled ranges were barriers to westward pioneering. When its 
coulfields fed the huge demand for power and steelmaking, most pros- 
parity anded up be the pockets of absentee owners of mineral rights, By 
the 19608 the region had become a synonym for rural poverty, The 
high demand for coal in the L970s fellin the 1980s. Though a much 
improved road svyetem drew industry to regional centers, it also en- 
couraged a population decline in the more remote small towns, 


WEST Steet, 
mLVIRGINIA @ 


saci feeds 
Maes 


owners, Appalachians lost land, homes; and 
even family cemeteries to the bulldozer. 

A 1981 landmark survey conducted for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission—the fed- 
eral agency that led the War on Poverty — 
looked at the ownership of 20 million acres 
of land and mineral deposits in 80 Appala- 
chinn counties. Nearly three-fourths of the 
surface acres and four-fifths of the mineral 
acres beneath were held by absentee owners, 
including such corporations as U.S. Steel, 
Georgia-Pacific, and Occidental Petrolewm 

"The economy has been out of the control 
of the local people," save Ron Eller, direc- 
tor of the Appalachian Center aft the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, “It has been controlled by 
absentee owners whose interests are in coal, 
which limits alternative use of the land. You 
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Sam jumps for Jose Lopes ond neighbors chat of an evening tn Filbert, West Virginia 
Wirena lS. Steel subsidiary ron nearby mines, the houses belon ped to he company, 


which sold them in J] 971. Same went for more thin $5,000): some went for less 














can t build on it to increase the tax base.” 
Despite obstacles te development and 


diversification, the Appalachian Regional 





Commission tried to stimulate the economy 
by building roads. Roughly two-thirds of the 
six billion dollars spent since the agency's 
inception in 1965 has gone to roads, with 
more than 2,000 miles of pavement lave 
across the undulating terrain to attract pwsi- 
nesses to revional centers like Hazard, Ken 
tucky, and Norton, Virginia. The roads drew 
commerce, health care, and culture but alsa 
sice effect: They drained 
business from the far-flung small towns 

I was amazed as 1 drove up the stretch of 
Highway 23 from Kingsport, Tennessee, to 
Norton. Dhac driven this way years ago, 





had an unintencde 





finite Heart of Appalachia 


Bob, the Belgian, and Clede, the Perche- 
ron, haul Farl Wollace’s sled during 

the last of the tobuceo harvest on his 
hundred-acre farm near Trade, Tennes- 
sec, Spot used te be oa cattle dog, but “I 
Pun ower hin with may trick, and he ain't 
Worked much since,” saves Wallace. 

The teboeco is cured for tvo months 
before going to market, Another smokers’ 
crop, morincona, is burned by agents 
(below left) after ralids in Kentucky. 


up what was then a snaking two-lane route, 
past flimevy shacks clinging to the mountain 
sides ike cats to tree trunks. Now the road 

= a four-lane highway. Along the way I saw 
plenty of the standard consumer icons— 
Ramada Inn, McDonald's, Wal-Mart. Many 
were if SUCHEN LN) ap CENnLerS on fiat, treeless 


spaces | later bearned were reclaimect strip- 





mining land, I could have been anywhere in 


Seat By ' 
the U.5., ifit weren't for the rows-of moun- 


tains rising al! around 


ENTRAL APPALACHIA, it 
seemed, had finally caught 
up with the rest of the world 

at least along the major 

5, But I got a different 
- image once | lett them, driving 
back inde the hollows, past stone-filled creeks 
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and kurkruscoverced trees reminiscent of grent 
topiary. Dodrove by rusting coal tipples, gaunt 
towers froma way of life that is almost dead, 
anc by shuttered Company stores with facling 
signs for Coca-Cola and Frigidaire. [ passed 
impromptu flea markets, clearings on the side 
af the road where parker cars were piled with 
dishes and old clothes for sale. Near Rey 
stone, West Virginia, I stopped to.ask a bony 
Wot why she was selling the jeans and 
T-shirts stacked on the hood of her blue 
(lamaro. She would not tell me her name and 
looked away when she replied, “We need 
some extra money.” Her husband, & coal 
miner, hac’ t worked ina vear anc a hall 
With the jobless rate soaring, many people 
In ADDAIICH mike & living any way thes 
can. “It's hard to make itevery month, It 
takes every dime I can get,” said Russell 
Hlackburn, 58, a former factory worker 
whose last steady job wis Seven Years feo 
Blackburn has managed to raise seven sons 
woof whom still live with him and his wife 
in their three-bedroom trailer in Livingston, 
Kcntucky—by taking onodd jobs, such as 
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and making willow chair 


mowing lawns 
[In a goon month Blackburn brings 
ina winter month, a5 little as $200, In acted 
tion he receives 3760 a month in food stamps 
“Without them | n't know how we' 

Sud Black burn in a deep 


“i To KL 1 of 


[ got to thinking 


harciy wet by,’ 


= | @ f 1 = 
tre to blake them, 


about the tax collars I paid in my lifetime. | 
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L a | 
Sunk low in & Sancdbox-sir¢ tram 


LO feel underground in acoal mine 


n Aictlure, Virginia, | kept om 


CVE OFTy Lv CLL eS We rattled 


1 OF 





through three and a half miles o 


i] je] 


unnels, Occasionally [spotted fright 


if, created when boul 


ening domes in the ros 
ders Worked loose and smashed to the floor 
For hours ] remembered how one miner sail 
uch a boulder could “mash you flatter thas 
a belt buckle 

Hilly Gene Mullins, th 
tram, tried to reassure me, He pointe 


powder the color of a New York 


co TEL er crivineg Cine 
1 tt a 


chirty wiite 


City snowfall covering the tunnel walls 


That's rock dust: it’s spread on the walls 


to keen the explosive coal dust down,” be 
explained 1 
Atter a while Mullins rolled the-tram toa 


rently 


stop behind a line of supply cars waiting Lo 


7 4 fl y = i 
be unloaded, Clad in miners’ work clothes 
| 
= 7 = a , =F = a 
coveralls and knee-high rubber boots—we 
ey | ib aaa uch, eoroerl thy Th nk lecsdeer 
bith eer el SL SE LL EL ROS 
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wig 


chat with six Miners w ho Were eanine hun 


i L F 7 1 =o. ee 
PLS Lerinig i cal Seam, We LOD ES To 


nin 
the Stark Went of @ single el 

‘You can call me a subterranean fossi 
fuel, metallurgical, mechanical, and clectrical 
ineer, said Joe Harrison 
That translate: 


inte Presse Monke’ 
said Kelis Harton, his cheek 
waco 


swollen witha 
lof chewing tobacco 
“Rellis wears out his neght shoe before his 


lett be 


| sue i FF 
Ehl a 4 rl 


AUS Of the extra weieht of thal 
tf another minet 


Chen the men laugher! easily and turned 


back to their sandwiches and coffee. 

back to the mouth of the mint 
the case I felt after listening to the miners 
disturbed 
the tram and whispered 
happened 


al es bl 
Lory LVLIE Wael 


when Mullins slowed 
That's where ti 


He turned his head to the right 





Wer Ac Dowel County 
Apparel in Bradshaw, West 
Virginia, put out word ther 
it wis opening a factory te 
sow swrcatnhirts (right), 
hundreds applied for work, 
A few dozen were hired, 
Most have stuck with tf an 
howe acen their pay rise, 

In Floyd County, Ken- 
tnecky, the Little Rea School 
Bus (below left) sponsored 
by the Christian Appala- 
chian Project helps resi- 
dents prepare for high 
school cyuivalency certifi- 
cates and a better chance 
at a job. 


shining the licht from his silver hare hat on 
nlarge, rectangular hole in the wall, “Tt,” 
Miu 


card by a buildup of methane gas, that 





ins told me, was un explosion, probably 


Killed seven miners in 19R3, 

Winutes later he whooping of an alarm 
broke the underground quiet, An exhaust 
fan, which draws dangerous gases oul of the 
mine, hact broken down. The new egrim-faced 
Mullins rashed our car to the elevator shaft, 
where a disembodied voice urgently ordered 
Iborcdinate to “get them out of there.” 
atter, safe above ground, T was tole this 
ws the first evacuation of the McC lure mine 
in four years. [ thought [ had experienced 
the anxiety miners must feel every day, but! 


ih 


=| 
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was wrong. As the smucdeed-faced workers 
stepped off the elevator, lugzing their black 
lunch pails, [saw few signs [hat the normal 
routine had been broken. “You've got to 
have nerves-oaf steel to be a coal miner,” said 
one of the men as he calmly pulled a cigarette 
frotn behind his ear. “Coal miners don't pan: 
ctill the last. minute — when it's too late.” 

The men and women who descend into the 
mines every day are reluctant to acknowledge 
the barards they face. Denny Kimberlin, 
from St. Charles; Virginia, hasn't worked in 
three vears because be injured bis back on the 
job. Yet he cays, “You see a lot more people 
Killed anc injured driving, Maybe so. Cer- 
Lainky mining became Sater as it became more 
mechanized, bul aver every mining commu- 
nity there scl] hangs the threat of losing a 
loved one at any time 


Myrtle Mullins, Billy Gene's wife, recalled 
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the acony of waiting to hear ot her son har 


survived the McClure explosion. “Oooh, it 
lite to Knll mie, worrving if he wis alive. It 
turned out he-was in another section,” she 
SC SOICMNnY aa We Sat on the peacelul front 
porch of her baby blue, double-wide mobile 
home. Ina gardenons hill above the trailer, 
talks of cane swayed in the light summet 
breeze wafting down the hallow 

Mullins quickly switched our conversation 
to her fear of being home alone. “TI don't 
know why, said the mother of five grown 
children as she clasped ber hands tn ber lap 
“Tknow nothing's gontia bother me out here 
But I'll hear someone on the porch and think 
Mullins 


doesn it need to finish the sentence 





is that one of the kids of 146 i! 


“People dio focus on tragedies here,” Said 
ton Short, a local Roadside Theater play- 
wright whose works capture the jovs and 
anguish of Appalachian 
them because it's their wav of dealing with 
Chey ve seen a mine roof fall: they've 
seen people killed. That is bving with fear.’ 

These davs there is fear for jobs as well 
Loal miners have always needed nerve to 
endure com's boom-nmnd-doom cveles; they 
learn to wat outa layolf until better times 





fe. “They talk about 


them 


return. Hut the downturn that started after 
Lhe soaring seventtes— when coal was in 
heavy demand because of off shortages — 
shows no sign of reversing. (Between 1980 
and 1990, cosnl-mining jobs in the region 
declined from 147,000 to &8,000.) This is 

in large part because of technical innovations 
stich as jongwall mining, where a steel plow 
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«Meena ely pulled hack pnd forth over 
AS Che 
coal is mined, the roof falls in on a lydriiu- 
his hichlhy efficient pro- 


a face of coal hundrects of feet long 


t cL 
Lic Support system 
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record tons of coal with an ever shrinkine 
work force 
Shean wt lit, 5 


main terribly difficult, One old 


me mining conditions re 
LImMeT 
descnibed how be and his fellow miners 

‘ ce crawdaddies in tunnels 
counters, Many min 
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Craw! around li 
only 45 high @s kriche! 
especially the young ones, have decided! the 

‘Tt | Rnow' dl 


risks aren t worth the benelits 


then whet] know now, | wouldn't ve got 


Lacy Griffith, a48-vear- 


— i 
reap e 


bo Tine, 
olcl miner and part-time Pentecostal preacher 
from Yukon, West Virginia, Black lune, an 

emphysema-like disease brought on by years 


. u 
7. ates 
co a6 


of breathing coal dust, causes him to lo 





breath during his emotional sermons 


When I met Griffith, a muscular man with 
Dompacdour, by 


fonald Reagan was sitting 


ee oe TLE. Ur : 
PMITMINE thet proper Wi 
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Ina black-tie clini 
to bredihe to Thane ATs symptoms more bea¢r- 
able. “Lm a-big hunter, ancl weed to be able 


Lo Pun up the site Of BR TTHOUNnTAIN, sain oni 
‘Now it takes mea whole 
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Teal KTS la 
day. Carl Hicks, a 58-veal 
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HEN TARBIVED at tf 
MicDowell County Court 
Jetirey Allen 


LS bantlam-size nan, Ws 


house fh Ser - 


frnding on tie Stith SOL tie 

lain Romanesque building tat 
overlooks the narrow streets of Welch, Wes! 
Lna gray October 


Aen | 


Vireinia 
encircles! raver Viel. “We re 
Want a washboord, horseshoe nails. a 
tittle local Anstory, or a friendly earful on 
organizing for community action? Come 
fo the-C, B, Coudil store in Blockey, 
Rentucky, ond tole owhiie with owner 
Joe T. Begkey, whos sorry things have got 
fo the polar where “everybody needs an 
attorney to help you trade pockethnives.” 
Foran earful of “old-time string mnu- 
sic” come to the Reids' store near Moun- 
taint City, Tennessee. You might hear 
Dexter, Tunior, and Doyle (right). [ts 
free, except for your sodas and chips. 


5 
twilight 30) peayph 
L 


on Lhe steps where Sid Hatfield wits shot 
SOMme Odd years ago trying to find justice 
tn Wie Dowell t cael ATEN, 
Keystone. Hathield was the 


chief-of-police for the town of Matewan who 


ouniy, — L minster 


[rom nears 
Was assassinated here in 1921 for joining 
union sympathizers in the massacre of seven 
detectives bined by the 
“There o justice in McDowell County, 
Allen went on, “and that’s what we're fight 


OA TL Oh Pars 


ing-for 
Allen and his group called Team Effort 
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Shuartiy ao loweh before homecoming, cheerleader Dana Fleming ond tackle Ben Mullins 


for won for Chintwood High's come against hrvintons Aebels, (yroaduates wit face “fourth 


dmd tong” to find jobs; in tier Virginia county, unemployment pushes 20 percent 





























tan the 


fariige ameonth ! 


state procuces 
“Companies came in and raped our lane, 
and now the only thing they can do with itis 
rn chit lared Te crisarler 
“Tt's the worst hillbilly joke.” 


Six weeks before the candlelight viel, | 


dump garbage on il 


hid Stood on the courtheauwse steps watching 
[0 protesters wave pro-lancdAll signs. Thes 
desperately wanted the lanclfill for the 
employment it would bring. “All garbage 
stinks,” one of the demonstrators told me 
“But out-of-state garbage paysa lot better 
The landfill developer pledged 330 new jobs 
for this county with a 15 percent unemploy 
ment rate. The activists also wanted the land- 
fill for the money tt would pump into the 
county (the developer promised to pay « fee 
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The bvist and shout of prom night may 
transform the hich school in Stearns, 
Rentucky, into a chub filled with glamer- 
ous women, but the guys still hang back 
on the for side of the mon. Attending solo 
or ind group saves more than dinnter- 
date cush, The pressure of doting is off, 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia, sets aside a 
street so Christie (below left, at center) 
and friends con cruise up and down the 
town in their coors on weekends, 


for every ton carted in}, McDowell, which 
was at one time the leading coal-producing 
county in the nation, doesn't have a modern 
se wire-treatment facility, and the developer 
promised to budld one 

But TEARS decided the jobs at the landfill 
weren toworth the environmental risks or the 
humiliation of filling the deep hollows of 
West Virginia's southernmest county with 





someone else's trash. The West Virginia Leg- 
lature agreed: it voted to limit the tonnage 
landfills could. accept. For the time being the 
developer has scrapped the landfill plans 

“It's a sad day when a2 community sees the 
only way to grow is through a dump,” noted 
a doctor from a neighbonng county. “That's 
not growth or development 


UT WHAT KINDS OF JOBS 
should bes hrouertt in io Te 





potas e those lost tn coal and at 
war test peri ee Phis i45e die pls 
Wits 


people think any employment 


qivices the region 





UE hetter than Pte ijt Lnere are those ar hen 
bermoun the lack of jobs while criticizing the 
ones to be had. They are determined to think 
long term and hold out tor good jobs 
with health benefits, that pay more than 
minimum wage in industnies that don't dam 
nae the environment 
One of the mast ubnquitews industries in 





central Appilachia is textiles, Every little 
[OWN TAS a sewing factory or is hoping bo get 
one, These factories, which usually offer 
minimun-wage jobs, few if any benefits, and 
breakneck production schedules are among 
the most common emplovers now that coal is 
on the wane. They are not the kines of yobs 
aman who has earned $15,484 an hour, the 
HVerage Wage of aunion coal miner, can eas- 
iy accept, Consequently, women—wrves of 
coal mimners—take these jobs. With wives 
cumming money, genctrally for the first time, 
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Lone tradi me Pals rier ia PRY CRE 
tiong! socielty can often crumble 

| SOT oOmmiunil Leute Liat 
ir at nil Hip iTie) fA | PTs Se th 
treat lengths to attract them. Last fall i 4 
ih ‘| ne VW i Le , [ i nent of t| 7 I LJ | if 
oh League in Ivanhoe, Virgin: clustet 
of white cl OEIC DOUSES SEC IM KI by 
farmland, The league was formed in 1986 
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Waller was approached by a representative 
ofA 4 Apparel who wanted to know if si 
aout like to starl a sewing operation ina 
icine the league has A lease oF 
When Waller asked what she could do to 
helo the project along, the rep responded 


Get 20 peaple who can sew and give me tr 


" 
here in Ivanho he answered. “Hey, I'm 
Pe ae | . 4 : 1 | 
cme ne to help your community Wilber 
reer] § tha ferris 





T i 1 | 
an, said Waller, a larce, gruff woman who 


| t 
Pes with the passion of one who has onl 
j | be ee % ‘iT. i 
recently discovered her [tfe's mission. “We're 
looking at the big picture 


tory come. but ['ll tusrantes 


Let the sewing fa 
Tr) a 

POL [ | LAYve 

some tyoe of eciucational program in there 
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this town of 1,994, | bad no such problem 

The liveliest facet Was Abie s | Win And lack- 
Shop, We tnet 

hunting bow 


etreet, | passed a thrift sho 


| a. . ] =e! | 2 
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so were a nearby furniture store and several 
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other shops. Past a restaurant and an open 
thrift shop, | came to the UMWA local, 
where a sign in the window asked people to 
wear green mbbons forthe unemployed. | 
didn't see anyone in town wearing green rib 
bons, But then, [ hardly saw anyone at all 

At the end of the street, just tn front of the 
railroad tracks, was the Appalachia Town 
Office, where I met Bobby Dorton, the town 
manager, Despite the sign I suw earlier, Der- 
ton said that Appalachia hopes to rely on 
tourism for its future: “Wecan capitalize on 
being PON LAIN People and Fenerate money 
through the years when coal is no longer our 
support,” Dorton said. “Tf we con create 
the myth of Appalachia being the past center 
of mountain life, then we can reap the bene 
fits from the only thing we have to sell, the 
name Appalachia,” The town muzht open an 
exhibition coal mine and certify visitors as 
honorary Appalachians. 

Unfortunately, it will be some time before 
tourism ever penerates the jobs coal did. Gen- 
erally motels don't have the kind of amenities 
travelers expect. There isn't a central airport, 
and interstates run only along the region's 
periphery 


BR. GRADY STUMBO as good 
A reason for wearing Kee 
boks at his clinic in Hind- 
man, Kentucky. Wearing 
the wrong shoes for such & 
pace, [struggled to keep up 
ns he scurried from one examining room to 
another, reading charts and scribbling notes. 
He turned toward his assistant and told him 





Fisheries biologist fim 
Miller (above left) helped 
diagnose the cause of a cul- 
vert pipe's rusting out in only 
nine vears: acid drainage 
from mining operations, 

Tanumy Prater’s problem 
in Royalton, Aaentucky, ts bo 
get cround another kind of 
pollution. With no well arf 
no dooess to county sewore- 
treatment foctlities, she moist 
haul and boil stream water 
jor cooking and for bathing 
aon Jems hae. 
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to give one of the patients a flu shot. “She 
savs she doesn't have any money,” he said, 
“but give it to her anvway.” 

The lean, boyish-faced Stumbo is one of 
only four full-time doctors in Anott County 
(population 17,906). This county is critcally 
short of physicians, 45 are two-thirds of the 
counties in eastern Kentucky. But for 19 
years Stumbo has clone hie best to Improve 
care by offering his paticnts « pay-what-vou- 
can pian. The 47-year-old Stumbe cdrasticalls 
discounts fees—sometimes they're as low as 
five dollars per office visit —but at least 20 
percent of his patients sull cannot pay. 

Stumbo also sees patients at a nearby hos- 
pital and nursing home, and his scrambling 
stems to have paid off. Despite beg one of 
the poorest counties, Knott's infant mortality 
rate is-one-third the state's average. 

The chairman of the state Democratic Par- 
ty, Who has twice run for governor, Stumbo 
hel pect bring the first state pevehiatric hhinepni- 
tal to eastern Kentucky and established one 
of the only family-practice residency pro- 
grams in central Appalachia at the University 
of Kentucky's Center of Excellence in Rural 
Health in Hazard. 

Central Appalachians beheve it makes a 
difference when doctors are natives, because 
they speak the language of the people. They 
know about home remedies, such as blood 
rool for copperhead bites, and instinctively 
comprehend the people's stresses. “ You 
understand the culture. [t has a tremendous 
impact; there's immediate acceptance,” said 
Stumba, who grew up poor in a neighboring 
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mreR THE FOOTBALL TEAM ther communities while leaving us impover 


ecorect another touchdown, th Bhed, echo! counselor told me. Donna 
Powell Valley High School Cwens, a high school drama teacher in hes 


band rose in the metal hometown of Haver, Virernin, empathires 


bleachers anc sent a Tae with her sturclents write to ee. She had the 
uneven renclition ol! sine Yearning when she was La. “It's tough 

'isrent Balls of Fin Ip into the September PTOW IE | here and nat liking where you're 
air, which head turned wnexpecterl|y frost, from, how-you talk, who vou are,” said 
that evening, I was sitting bese the hand i Chwens, a stylish woman with a mane of 
the mide of a lively group of recent Powell wavy blond hair. “I thought 1 1 could just 
Valley graduates, including Eric Phillips, an change, the world wiil accept me, I wanted 
l8-vear-old who was leaving in two weeks for tobe actym Owens went to Washing 
the Arn Unless Pe mart, the mi ton, D. | where she staved for hwo Year 
tary it the best wry to rel out and cet pn eri tintil & song on the nmadio reminded her ol] 
cation, ' hi SAO. [t may gilso be «& betts a bi home. Tt cicin’ t take her long to move bork 
than he could hone for in Wise County, Vir In ter class she teaches an inchipgenous Kime 
Tinlin, Where ati ric percent of Lhe peo 


are out f a rk 
When | was in school here, moost of the 
EuVS In TH class coulcii t wal to léave tie 
echo! anc find a poloin the coal mines 
oath ‘a civ |’ tLe. Bo one teacher I 
Powell Valley in Big Stone Gap, Virgina 
Whyshoulc they stay in school when the 
COUN Take more money than ther teacher: 
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“She's always been there when [needed 
her, soe fuonita Wright of her mother- 
in-law fabore right). Now its her turn to 
help 20-year-old Lula down to the gor- 
fen onthe Wrirnts Kentucky home- 
Hoce, where fuconita can look out and 
gee rime houses, all of them family. 

Fonniv: Plenty of toddlers and fiddlers 
dnd cousins and hot dishes arrive each 
A‘urust ata rewnon in the flock Dwtton 
Cemetery near Clintwood, Virginia 























of drama—storvtelling. “I want to show 
them how Important it is to understand and 
appreciate thew family and their culture,” 
che said. “At first the class complains, “Uh, 
these are like the stones [ bear al grandpa 5. 
[ say, "That's part of who vou are.’ Storytell- 
ing keeps the past alive 

I wash someone had tncoursg@ed my interest 
in my home. I might have been more like Ti 
fany Waller, who doesn t stem at all the type 
who will ever deny where she's from, The 15 
year-old daughter of Maxine Waller, Tittany 
works with the youth council of the [vanhoe 
Civic League, which hes been raising money 
to build its own. racio station. Tiffany and a 
friend wrote a Gght song for the cause, based 
on the popular country tune “I'm Gonna Be 
Somebody,” by Travis Tritt 

(Clicking her fingers and jumping from 
one foot to the other while a boom box played 
the original song, Piffany sang unselfeon- 
eciously in the dining room of the Waller 


“We're gonno be somebody; one of 

1 ays we re going to break these chains.” 
Her mother sat at the table, nodding her head 
We're 


body someday; you can bel your hard-earned 


these 


in time to the musi tonna be some- 
dollar we will," 

“Tiffany is me without restrictions,” her 
meother told me that night as she lay on het 
bed, staring at the ceiling. “She's not afraid 
to say she's Appalachian and be proud.” 

As Waller was telling me how she worried 
about reaching all “the young ‘uns falling 
through the cracks," ‘Titfany stuck her head 
into the room to remind her she needed a 
‘Tm 





dress ironed for school the next day 

roing to bed,” she announce 
Well, KIZs me good-night,” Waller com- 

manced. Tiffany bounced past me, bent over 

the bed, and pecked her mother's cheek 

“hrievy, Waller 

laugh and grabbing Tiffany's wrist, “you're 


ponna be somebody!" i 


DreAking into 


No more strains of “Rocky Top” flout over the tobacco harvest on the Lewis form 
in Mountain City, Tennessee. Matthew “just didn't tite to march,” so he's dropped 
the saxophone. Lost year’s crop started poorly but ended well. Or as the “old folks 
say,” according to Matthew's mother, Arlene: “It come out of the kinks.” 
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Our Disappearing Wetlands 

Your informative articie (October 1992) provides 
the message that needs to be heard in states where 
wetland protection laws are viewed as just another 
government mandate to deprive landowners: of 
their nghts. 











TmotHy FE. E. Reesry 
Conmunisioner of Eevironmental Protection 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Wetlands provide habitats to myriad migratory 

birds that we them throughout their annual cycles, 

linking places as distant as the Arctic Cirele and 

Tierra del Fuego. Many wetland-dependent spe- 

cies wili not benefit from conservation programs in 

the U.S. unless concerted efforts are made m Can- 
ada and Latin America aswell. 

GON tALo Castine 

Wetlands for the Americas 

Manomer, Massachiasetts 


Here in the coastal area of Georgia, 3§ much vis 40) 
percent of the “wetlands” classified in the 1989 
manual fulfill none of the usual functions of wet- 
lands in preserving water quality and providing 
habitat for endangered plants and animals. In 
Savannah, for example, an unused airfield was 
classed as a wetland. Littl: wonder the outrage 
of property owners al senseless regulation with no 
regard for private property nights or recompense 
for the loss of value, | 
Patup E. HopGkins 
Savannah, Georgia 


When the wetlands delineation manual was 


revised in 1989. the definition was expanded to 
include areas where water is present for 7 days at 
a depth of 18 inches below the soul surface. This 
allows federal agencies to wrap their regulatory 
arms around millions of acres of land not previ- 
cushy thought to be wethinds. | ama farmer, and I 
do understand the value of true wetlands and the 
need to preserve them. However,.the cost af pres- 
ervation should not he salely at the feet of private 
preperty owners: 
Lanny Boorke 
South Haven, Michigan 


InConnecticut we've begun-an effort to restore 11 
costal marshlands cut off from tidal flow by rail- 
road cuuseways laid a hundred vears ago. The 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Environmental 


Protection Agency, Fish and Wildlife Service, 

Department of Transportation, and Amtrak have 

joined apencies m my state in an unprecedented 
pool of talent to bring these areas back to bife, 

Josern 1. LinarRMan 

U.S. Senator fram Connecticut 

Washington, D.C. 


Another factor in the degradation of cur wellands 
isthe proliferation of nonnative weeds. Many were 
introduced for noble causes, such as erosion con- 
trol, wildlife habitat, and improved landscaping. 
The exotic species ail too often outcompeted 
native plants. which supply diverse food and hahi- 
tat for wildlife. Salt cedar in the Southwest, for 
example, dries up wetlands and lowers the water 
table. Control is possible using integrated man- 
agement plans that incorporate chemical and 
mechanical means. Long-term biological control, 
introducing pests from the plant's native range. 
may be promising, bul there are concerns about 
introducing yet another nonnative. 
Ricnarp D. Worn 
Agricultural Group, Monsanto 
Ar. Lowi, Missouri 


leommend David Roberts for his article and also 
recommend Eve Ball's book Indeh: An Apache 
Odvseey (University of Oklahoma Press, 1988}, [t 
gives the Apuche side gleaned from interviews 
with descendants af Cochise, Mangas Coloradas, 
Chato, Chihuahua, Geronimo, and others. 
Ratry A. Fisuer, Jr: 
Silver City, New Mexice 


Many ofthe Amencan troops who pursued Geron- 
imo were members of the Tenth Cavalry, a black 
Tegiment. An excellent account written af the 
time by Lt. John Bigelow, Jr. land illustrated 
by Frederic Remington}, On the Bloody Tra! of 
Geronimo, has been republished (Westernlore 
Press, 1986). 
TosePH OAKES 
Los Alros, California 


[roniecally, the name that struck tear in the hearts of 
U.S. Army soldiers on the frontier evoked brav- 
ery in the hearts of U.S. Army paratroopers dur- 
ing World War II, They yelled “Geronimo” as 
they jumped. In 1940 members of the onginal 
S0ist Parachute Battalion allegedly saw a movie 
at Fort Benning. Georgia, in which Geronimo 
escaped from the cavalry by leaping from a chit to 
saicty, yelling his name in defiance. Today the 
name even Appears on A regiment's crest. 
Paruck FL Graves, Jn. 
Aiuiniville, Alabama 


Those persons who attended Oklahoma A&M 
College (now (Klahoma State University) over 50 
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LensCrafters 


FeatherWates” 
Bring You 
Lighter 
Weight 

















For Greater 
Comfort 


Exclusive FeatherWates* 
offer a higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear because 
they are dramatically lighter 
than ordinary glasses. And 
LensCratters, America’s 
 \eading one-hour eyewear 

~ «Store, has the technology to 
custom-craft your “light-as- 
a-feather glasses in about 
an hour. Experience the 
comfort of glasses you will 
hardly know you're wearing. 








Call 1-800-527-LENS (5367) 
for your nearest 
Lens(Craiters. 





me bi. a 
Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 
In About An Hour 


| (Copyright, 1882 Lensfraters 





vears aco will remember Mildred Imach, a rélative Soviet Linion and the oressures for commercial 


of Geronme's. She was amemberafourgraduat- advantage 
ing class of 194]. She was stunningly attractive 

fall, graceful, with chiseyer features, And Bair Worn 

nN 8&8 braided knot on the back of her neck. She The description of the world War IL battle 
slaved the violin in the collene symphony orches retake Attu Island from the Japanese does an 


Porros P. Herr Ls LFINGER 
San Francisco, California 


tra. A picture of Mildred on page 68 prompted Te yniushoe to these of us who Leoaed he 
ta phone her. She ts currently chairperson of the  grtack was mot carried out by 16.000 men who 
Fort Sill Apache, a position of responsibility that) “stormed ashore.” Our landine force of about 
pesto much traveling. Thanks for enabling me ) 450 sneaked ashore at 2 oom. Our preen trowps 
renew a fnendship of long ago had no combat experience, no mountaineering 
MARIORIE JOHNSON MGS! TremMing, and no expenence in Arctic conditions, 

Manhattan, Aanwas = We had just completed asummer of desert warfare 


Bering Sea training in the Mojave Desert. | 
- (VERHAND LESSMAN 


The description of the Bering Sea's Siberian coast Chine. California 
understates the degree to which the nich natural 
resources Of this area are bemeg abused. In carly 
August 198) [joined a small croup paddling told- 
boats along this coast, stopping to enjoy the hospi [wis misgioted on page ¢ BG as saving that the crab 
tality of a Chukchi reindeer herder. We found population collapsed as a result of overfishing 
evidence of damaging practices everywhere: Tun-  hisimphesenther excessive greed by fishermenor 


The rest of the [6,000 mten come ashore during the 


PLETE fe cra v's 


drascarred by tracked vehicles, nets fullofliveand POOF management by the repuwlatory authorilics, 
rotting fish strung across the mouths of streams, neither of which is the case. The collapse te proba 
headless bodicsof walrus. Inone baythestenchof OlV the result of a natural population dechne. 

whale carcasses slaughtered for food fora fox farm WiLLiAM ARON 
Alaska Fisheries Science Center 


mre US LO retreat 
Seattle, Wariincion 


CUSCIVaTIONISts Must ansure that propodéals to 
Create ain -fatormational park/osphere reserve We regret that your correction way inadvertently 


co not become lost in the disintegration of the = omitted from final! com 


_ the Good News Is 
saad @ Grand Cherokee Is 


Now Available With AVB. 
Th ere | Ls lo Bac New a 


you're into pamver, then cur 
— a vet 
pressive 2! titre VR emer is 
he ny ee ee | " : a 
is Te a i a ig at ee fi I 
Alter all t JU) Aapserncra E 
SHRINE Thats Soe t LDL Looe ae 
' FF i fated ed 
Limited the most powerful sport 


s+ 1 
WOETY VERS 1 1s Clive 


quad 
1 


And with tach advanced stan 
dard featured 44.40 excl driver’ ! ‘ 
oe air bag, four wheel anti-lock 
brakes, an the Quadra-frac” all 
tite four-wheel drive Veil, 
Grand (hereker Limited is the 
biggest 4a4 mews story of the veat 

Br more information, cal 

Sh) (EEP-EAGLE today And 
, 7a pet the COPE 2, | 

a mn the most advanced 
. fe iL Ci ve Lis E | I bell ] 





I ere 5 's Only ‘One Jeep" — 





a ' \ ' 
ricer Alciry ws. we) We 


He WIS 
a ed An 10 chiscorte 
Amenca. In 1732 [van Fedorov and Mikhail Gvog 
aboard the A crossed the Benne 
Strait and followed the coast to Seward Peninsul 


bout Vitus Bering. 


the first to saul @ast trom 


F ee i 
Lay f ror ] 
\laska. In 174] Bering knew about that voyages in 
he TT oF PCTINE KHEW A Ll Voy ores 


Lact, Ae Precruité 


t frany of the men who had muck 
it. He did notdie of scurvy but, as evidenced by his 
remains found by Danish archaeologists in [99] 
eTmila Of 2Angrene 
Co. VW 


rare 
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E a I | rT Fee | 
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- 
Frost 
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The Bolshevik Revolution 

The famous photograph an poge LiZ wast 
my ereat-unclk:, Caot. Tammy Turer of Gerald 
Lustrala. Dunne World War I hi 
accompanied Comdr. Locker Lampson anda Brit- 


ish Gomored-car le 


ERGO Ty 


Westen 


ichment sent to assist Rooksia 
“Th. ; =~ i ; a | a ee 
The commander was summoned to Petroerad by 


the tsar and went off to the Winter Palace, down 
the mond to the left of the picture. Great-unele 
Tommy wert into the Creat Lyonnans Bonk to 
cash a check. When he heard the sound of shots, he 


| h 
i 


lout the window and took the picture 


aph wos orminally published as showing 
the “start” of the Russian Revolution 


‘aa | . = # rd . | . i . ' . or a ce Lt i 
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rE. a | r a a || 
Pca gl iil fil ater hl fa h I if OF ATPVicAl hid 


Lwould draw Your Allenton to one oOo 
choracters of the 


Balshevik thi 


Line ccna 
Pyotution, Mikolay He 
miy to Lenin, A ereal 
oratar and extremely likable, he wos 


the (-entral loommittiee in 14 Meher of the 


Tis * Ws 


Dab pb ' rl rss) ee iz oe ae] “Lea 
Polithuroin 1924. and president of the Conimurnrk 


co-Tuled Russi 


International in 1926. He virtually 


WIth Stalin trom. 125 to 1925. Stil became ppa- 
Wf mdustrialization wane 


had Buk 


with the slow rate 


neni 
forced Bukharin to resienin LYZY. He 


iT: i ia ut I | | i 
rin executed in |UAs 


Bukhonn was a humane person vy He poles 


we 
the 
Hames polis atter Rukharin’s ideas of the 1920s 
and lorced the rescinding of the crimina 
wainst Bukhari in 1ORs. Th 
iler what the L).S.S:.F 
Bukharin fad his wiry 


5 5 7 | e aaeal oe 1 | 4 i aT 7 
é basted.onobtamning the loyalty and support of 


mensoant class. Gorbachev orodeled much of 
charecs 
& mMleresting to por- 


would have been like bad 
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Vermont Park Honors 
(Conservation Pioneers 


YT ermant now bousts its first 
national park. Established in 
August 1992 Marsh-Billings 
Satrongl Hretoncal Park in “Wond- 
Hock preserves 355 acres of wooded 
land and the boyiooad hame of 
Perkine Manh, a ]Vth- 
Gentury diplomat nod businessruin 
wh wre Wital fas been called 
“the intellectual bible of the 
vation Moverent 

“larsh argued in his 1 KO4 classic, 
Man and Mature, that Amerncans 
were heedlessdy destroying wilder- 
ness and should replant forests io 
repait the damage. “We have 
felled forest enouch everywhere 


ice) (ich 





Coorg 


sei 


wits A 


in many distniets tar 
bee Wirerter: 

Fredenck Billings, wha Peat 
the [SIE house and property in 
Lebo, gut Marsh's theories ith 
practice. A reforestation pionecr, 
he pluinted thousamds of white pine 
MOrWaY Soruce, and European larch 
on the siapes of Mount Tom, site 
of the Weodsinck estate 

Atliings 's pronditourghter Mary 
ec) ther Pest eid), COSerV terns 
Laurance S. Rockefeller (above), 
Uotied the oie dnd wards por 


the park, which is not vet open 
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ment will pay for maimtenanece, thy 
right to live 
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Desert Ants Venture Out 
in the Heat of the Day 


wrote playwright and 
r BE. composer Soe! Cownrd 
‘wo Out tn the mickey sun 
0 do Siver ents of the 
es La ary 

When temperit- 
tires im the contra 
Sahara reach 1 15°F 
TINY insects succumb to 
the blazing heat. But hun 
ireds of mlver ants ( Care- 
gives bormbiyerma) pick 
ih Very Moment to pour cel 
of their nest holes and dash 
about for as bong as half an 
hour it seearch of the 
comics. Even these 
epcedy, long-legect 
scavenrer — the 
world & fastest ineccts 
lor theit site — can't 
tand the heat for long; 
penodically they sock 
high eroond for rehef 
climbing atop sticks of 
dred vegetation, where 





National GrograpAic, February 1903 





ad dogs ad Englistimen,” 




















the bir is eerily comes 
If temperstures pass 
LSP, the ants become 


ciscnented, lage their 
coorinaton, and begin bo 
stumble urgund. They ure 
walking u “thermal tyght- 
rope.” says Riudipes 
who fae boon tracking the 
Silver Ant and 18 closest 
relatives (0 learn how they 
navigate (NATIONAL Creo 
Charice, Jaume 19o)) 
Shene’s another ocd 
reason the ATS Cie ree he 
midday to forage. That's 
when their chiel predator, 
O iad, can 
toke the heat ind retreats 
The rere 


Wehner, a Swiss niologist 
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Swiss Tunnels 
to Bore the Alps 


be Alps already resemble 
awiss cheese —nddled by doz 
en4 Of road onc rail tunnels. 
Sow Switrerliand 6 Rianne two 
more trns-Alpine rulwav tunnel 
1O-handle the mereased careo antic 
patedin a unified Europe, One will 
burrow 19 mules throueh the botsch- 
bere rewion. The ther will nun 3] 
miles through the fimed St. Croqt- 
hat mimest ane will pass beneath 
two oldershafi. Only the 33:4- 
mile Scikan Donne! in Japan is 
longer. Unhke earlier shafts that 
were Oniled through the mid- 
dle of the mountiene, thon 
sands Of feet up, these 
nee ones will Garry 
frem@bt oud bite 
apreeul Nasacin- 
ger trans 
throneh the 
base of the 
central 
Ay |p 
“They 
will te 2% 
flat ws if 
the Alps 
did neat 
Cxist, Suv5 
i planner. 





It was an unlikely alliance. 

But when five state governments, two wildlile conservation 
groups and one energy company came together, 32 species ol 
threatened wildfowl secured a br ighter future. 





he Playa | akes Joint Venture. 





The parmership 
Its mission, to enhance “a protect te wetlands resource of the 
Playa Lakes region critical to wildlite. 

Boosted by grants from private landowners, state wildlite 
agencies in lexas, Ol kal homa, itans sas, New Mexico and Colorado: 
with the US. Fish & Wildlife Service and Ducks Unlimited, Inc., 
matched donations trom a Petroleum to protect vital avian 
breeding and migrat itats. Habitats that \ ith resou ices an ic. 
restoration cou ld dow the “ds ramatic decline of millions of ducks, 
geese and cranes trom lack of water 
| It was an unlikely alliance. But when five state governments, 
two wildlife conservation groups and one energy company came 
in with concern and came out with solutions, it seemed more 
inspired than unlike! ly, alter all. 
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Porssonic introduces the 
new Palmecorder” Camcorder. 
Yes. i's VHS. So its tapes will play 





- in any VHS recorder. Yours, your 
family's and your friends: 
: Belore you Buy a comoac 
) : 2FOe!, Mere cure 46 anes wall Gf 
. / = | Wy es Th bs TeSoroe “OU alread 
a | ~ i own, Otherwise you'll have fo 


connect your camconter 
fo your TV 
every fine 
pou wate J 
tape, And that's 
mot feast HOT 
Ment, # Means pour 
camcorder will gel fwice the wear 
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i or efitherncetrerwil 
So. before you buy a 
compact camcorder, make sure 
its tapes will play in your VHS 
recorder, They will if it's a 
Panasonic Palmecorder, 








The PisyPak lets you play your tape in 
your VCR or send it to your family, your 
frends, oF anyone with a VHS recorder 


Panasonic 


just slightiy ahead of our time’ 
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Manhattan Slave Burnals: 
Viewing a Forgotten Past 


newly diacovened [Sth-century 
slave cemetery, burned be- 
neath an allewwary in bower 
Manhattan, & providing a treasure 
brave of information aboot bow the 
first black rendcnts in New 
York City lived and ched. 

Excavators found what 
carly maps call the Negro’s 
Burying Ground when they 4 
ivestivated 4 site cleared for 
a .4-story federal office build 
me. “1's fike fining lost weoluces 
of ATnican-Amcnican history,” 
mvs Datel Pastana, the city's 
urban anchiiecrlicggast. 

Physical anthropologist Michael 
Blakey of Howard University 
expects to iearn trom the more than 
tO ckeleton exhumed where the 
saves cume from. what they dred 
of cven now Aten burkal prac- 
hices sirvived in the New World. 
“Several skulls had ormamentally 
Aled incisors that can tell os which 


culture in Africa the slaves belonprect 


to and their status,” be saves. “Acad 
chemical traces in teeth ond bones 
should reveal a chet of newt or grain 
that can be keyed to particular 
rerhons in Adria,” 

Construction of the boalcime wis 
halted by protests from Congress, 
the airy, and the bhick community 
until plans fora pavilion that would 
have covered the cemetery were 
échmmated. A memoral] or museum 
will honor the dead, whose remains 
will be reanterred, Says activist and 
musican Noel Pomnter, “The bones 
cf our anecstor have risen seein 
to remind us of Ube pain and proen- 
ie that athe Afncan-Amencan 
Uy in Amen.” 
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Gold Coins Hold Clues 
to Medieval Travelers 


wk hey hook 6 if they just care 
out of the mint,” SVS 
Donald Whitenmh, an 
airchaehogiat at the Lidiver- 
aly of Chicago, of the cache 
of 34 gold coms he found 
hear eo cty cate in the 
Jordanian port of Aqaba 
Bul thev are about a thew 
ahd years Old, and their dis- 
covery sheds light on | ith- 
century trade and travel 
in the Middle Fast 
Niost of the coins 
were tomied at the 
tirwn cH Sima in 
Morocco, some 2,500) 
miles to the west. Avia. 
a Agquba was then called, was a 
eromover for Mustim pilgrims on the 
way to Meoca. [take tay on a-trade 
rowte that linked Chins. the Middle 
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Pet, ond Europe, o fact attested ta 
by the glared cemmics and porce lam 
meces found at the same site 
“The Lith century was a ternble 
time for Avia.” savs Whilt- 
comb, whe has excavated 
there since 1986, “[t-came 
unter Feyptian domina 
bon, there were Bedouin 
revolts, und an earthquake 
Split the cry.” A traveler, 
poaibly a pilonim of a trader, 
may have boned his coms during 
one of those traumatic events 


Avian In-laws Harass 
Young in a Good Cause 
alk about aonoving in-laws! 
White-fronted bee-eaters are 
clannish . monogamous birds 
that nest in cliffs on the savannas of 
Renova. Often when a young par ix 
ready to mate for the first time. the 
miile's father hurges in. He hanes. 
around, begs food, blocks acerss to 
the breeding chamber, even chases 
the female. The soa leaves his bride 
and tetums to his parents nest 
There is method to this apparent 
midness. When the son goes home, 
he heips fis parcnis excavate 6 new 
nest chamber, thcubate their-epys, 
ate! find tisect= for ne whom, All 
thes belps hos clancof wp to 7 mcm 
bers survive. especially if the ruins 
ful, causing a dearth of msects and 
the death of chicks. The more help. 
ers. the more youn survive, report 
step hen Emlen and Peter Wrege, 
Cornell Liniversity 2oologrsts. 
Meanwhile the jilted female ber- 
citer romans in her meet. Seon few 
mate rejoins ber, and after they 
breed the next vear, he can harass 
Aris yore 
—Hons WeENTRALS 

















FIND A WORLD YOU THOUGHT WAS LOST. 


e were sure they'd never feel that sense of satisfaction again. Not m today s world, 





Pen 

Then, they saw that adventure aad comfort, stvle and ruggedness, performance and 
roominess could still be touncd in a single place. Suddenly drivers of everything from 
trucks to luxury sedans, costly imports to cramped ulility vehicles, traded mn ther old 


ideas for the versatility plus sophistication Explorer offered. Today, this is the most sought- 








after vehicle in its class. And finding a 
different—stull special—world 1s easier 


than anyone imagmed. 


A choice of avai te lab : lie pif 


CD player let you make this wor d your World. 






F 





With Touch Drive, you 
shift fram 2WD to 4WD 
High, and back, with 
pushbutton ease. 








YOURSELF 


More overall room than anything in this clvss. All 
passengers have @asy access. Plus, the benefits 
of anti-lock brakes and a 4.0L EF! V-6, 






A thoughtiul feature can mane a 
big difference. With the spare 
stored under the vehicle, the cargo 

Sa ia el 


area is more generous and is 
easy-lo-loe, 











Why it takes 
legwork to 
flatten your 

stomach. 


You can’t reduce stomach fat by 

exercising abdominal muscles alone. 

Hecearch fas shown that exercises that work 
cnky the sbdomirual region are not eflectivs 
They aimply don’t involve enough muscle mine 
to burn the calories n&atessary ti trim fal 
Instend of flattening, they merely strengthen 
onderbing muacles, providing no esdieticon: in 
erurtts fatfholad oF bob bused LoL percent 


The exclusive 
NordicTrack” total-body aerobic 
exerciser is Lhe most effective way to 
fli atten your stomach. 

The totobbody motion of a Nord Track 
Involves ali mayor body muacies, Whach nearer 
wou bom more body fot 
mn leas time thon wt 
many clas 
inne Perrise 
machirHes. 

And while 
you're ab ik. , 
Wolke CLE 

boring src 
define: Lheiei 
mise eT ip 
well, So wig feel 
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The World's Best 
Aerobic Exerciser 


30-day tn-home trial 


Models priced from $299" to $1,290" 


Nordic rack 


Call for a 


FREE Video 


and Brochure 
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BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 
well-known New York subsidy book pub 
lisher is searching for manuscripts worthy 
of publication. Fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
pereniion brawl, snentifie, ArcHiliaed anid 
even i nro Orsi | sub) iecks will be oornsid 
dred. ti you have a book length magruseript 
reed y for publication lor are atill working 
on +t. and would tke more infarmation ind 
f fred booklet. please write: 
VYAANTAG ES PRESS, DEPT. S.A 
O16 W. dith St. New Tork, W.Y_ 1001 









Explore 
the ocean's 
many 

moods... 


mysteries. 
REALMS OF THE SEA 
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_ San Francisco 
Conservation Corps 
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No i-door cars for 4-door families. 

No “You'll have to speak to the manager." 
No windows that don't roll back up. 

No lemons. 


No wonder we're the official car rental company 


of Walt Disney World and Disneyland. 


Whether youre visiting “Fantasmic! at Grineylande Park, Splash Mountain at Volt Olney 
id = i = af re " i 5 : 

Worlds Reoort, or the alhnew Euro Diney Resort, Nationale has the perfect car for wot 
QuUF intemationg system, Interrente, oudrantees you unsurpassed service wherever you 


travel, lo pook a car, call )-BUL( AB A EA 1 And bring (he kids 
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Hey, that Southern California vacation mac will haveta 
soe cial effect on you and your family, especially wher 
YOU Stay at the bU-ecre Disneyland Hote batts Sk ae Orly ie 
hotel on the Disneyland Manorail ancmunut PIT CAT 
famous beaches and Southem Calitomia attractors . 
You'll find endless ooportunities for vacahontun Fy 
with the Walt Disney Travel Company's Disneyland ia 
Vacation packages. Cail (714) 590-7007, fillfouHie 
ihe COUDON OF See your travel Danie bitte) 


Southern lira, Were | Come! 


Pee one pid: Onhabhor st 
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just climb aboard, settle into your seat and you'll be on your way to DISNEYLAND 
With service to the four major Los Angeles airports, Delta is the easiest way to get to 
the MAGIC KINGDOM?® Park. And the most fun. Because we offer special meals and sur- 
prises for the kids on your way there. 


Add in the fact that Delta has the best overall record of passenger satislaction among 





al] major LS. airlines! and it's easy to-see why we're one ride vou won't want lo miss, 
For information, reservations or inquiries about Dream Vacations™ from Delta, call 


your Travel Agent. Or contact Delta’ Vacation Center at 1-800-872-7786. 
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Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. Now Tax Free For College. 
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Should Save 
You Money ” 





H you are taking Cardizem (diltiazem HCI) 
tablets or Cardizem’ SR (diltiazem HCI) 
capsules, ask your doctor about Cardizem 


(1) should be 


more economical. 


Only your doctor can 
change vour prescription. 


So ask your doctor if 
is right lor vou. 


For a FREE quarterly 
issuc ol 
CandiSense™. 
a newsletter 
on healthy living, 
please call 

this toll-free number: 
1-800-424-6911. 
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Anpmal Guardians: 
Profiles in Compassion 
cumicd atter 12 
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Face-to-Face With 
the Harpy Eagle 


ost pirecriol bird of puree 


the harpy eagle (above) 
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We an an attack speed of abel 
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the nesting habits of thrs rare bird 
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the Nicoderm patch.’ 
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In imbabwe, Oxpeckers 
Aid Ticked-off Wildlife 


eainst an onslaught of blood 
sucking ticks plaguing 

Hmpeilas 4 reht) sand ober 
mammals in #imbabwe's ¢ame 
pares. brologiets have entisted the 
help of an old fiend —the red-billed 
oxpecker, The birds, which feed 
VOFRCIMSY On cneorged ticks, are 
being reintroduced to curb the 
pests, Which weaken the resistance 
of wildhite te potentially fatal cis 
eases such ae ned water 

Oxpockers—also called tick- 
birds — wine once widespread im 
Zimbahwe's hivhlands in a classic 
ewmbiotic colatonship with rhinos, 
buffalo, giraffes, cable antelope 
elind, and warthiain. They fed 
on the parasites that fed on those 
animals and even hissed when 
daieer threatened their hosts, 

Birt the highland oxpeckers were 
wiped out by pomscnous chemiculs 
m cattle dips used by ranchers 
to kill ticks. A-safer dip now being 
Used an cattle cannot reacts 
be uded.on free-ranging wildlife. So 
the oxpecker are being feturned 
from the lowlands to tick-infested 
parks in highland cattle country — 
miny Of them, ironically, converted 
from financially strapped cattle 
ranches. (Chris Fogein, veterinarian 
in charge of the program, says that 
about 120 of the burns hove been 
pressed into service in the part 
Iwo yeurs 


Sparking Efforts 
Against Battery Pollution 
. nation in love with 
qittis. the 
United States 
hocps and blinks with a 
bilan electronic toys 
gn portable appli- 
ances, pywercd by 
the 2.5 tillion-house- 
hold batienes pur- 
chased cach your, More than 
VO percent of these ure single- 
use hatterics that contain 
THe metals such ies mercury 
















Because of collection problems 
very few of these batteries are 
recycled. Instead, their harmful 
contents may leak from jand- 
fills or— more likely —fall to 
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C kan 
earth from incinerator stacks. 

Efforts at remedie: involve bath 
Positives and negatives. Most 
new sitele-ise hatiene|es are 
dened to work with little or no 
mercury, Many states have drafted 
new laws requiring safe battery 
usp! OT recycling. And aoncert 
6 Beneniling inlerest m recharpe- 
tble battenes, which now gamer 
anout [0 perccat of the annual 3.4 
billion-dollar market and have 
already lightened landfills. 

Used in equipment like power 
toro and camcorders, these bat- 
tenes can be recharged WK) to | 0 
himes. But most are nickel-cacimim 
recharseubles, which have on envi- 
ronmental glitch of their own, Not 
only is caximium highly toxic, but 
tiintifactirers have often sealed the 
batteries insite their products, As 
these appliances are discarded, 
hundreds of tons of cadmium a year 
tae, with them into the environment. 
Ten states hive now passed laws 
requiring that all rechargewhle hat- 
tenes be easily removable to 
facthitate recycling. 

Meanwhile, a mcw Te- 
chargeable and less toxic 
buttery wing o mickel- 
metal hyitride instead of 
Cadmium 16 1 the works, 
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Most Native Americans 
Just Say No to Dumps 


ne Millon Americin [racine 


® live on some 3) reserva- 





toms hobbit mn 
‘parse|¥ settiod acres. They need 
robs. They need income. Meun- 
while, cach year 130 milhen toms of 
ihe Hato s Waste Keeps piling up in 
clutted Landfills. 

But to contractors cager to dump 
waste on Indion lands, most Native 
Americans say: Not in my feserya- 
ton. Although stores of tribes have 
been approached. only a few have 
sid ves. Despite tempting rewards, 
most aereed with Mississipmi's 
Choctaw (rveht), who rejected a 
aT waste dump ther chict 
supported. The same thing hap 
pened in Rosehucd, South Dakota, 
where the Souk overmle their 
chairman ind turned down w landfill 
that would have been the mation’. 
largest. “My non-Indian fnends sa4 
about land, “Here today, gone 
tomorrow. lhe rons lire. in 
Curope,” says Hon Valandra, a 
proyect Gppandal, “Aut we are 
Pehtve Americans, and it ® not the 


came. Our tes to the lind aré deep.” 





As Forests Fall, the 
[berian Wolf Dwindles 


he [Donn wolt hinges on in 

Portugal and Spain — with 

teeth from its frees, Chnby 
ahr ZU of the wolves (tigen fp 
feral), i subspecesaal the grat 
Wo sUTVIVe In Poriupa, | here, 
detorcstahon and sheepherders 
poisons have faken o grim: toll 


PPE = PPL CHEP LP Te 


Se EM of the wali 
the border in Spun, where more 
deer are avanlable os prey 

Before the wolf was fully pro 
rected in 19a, about 20 wolves were 
not, trapped, or posoancd in Portu: 
gal cach your, sa¥s Robert Lyle, 
whe acltimsters the [benan Wolf 
Keoovery and Studs 
Léatre north of Lis 
hon. Nevertheless, 
some Killine comtin 
ties. wd he fears thut 
the animis could 
vanish from Portugal 
in adecade. At the 
center. witch Lyk 
huis run sive 1YAR. he 
1nd SMuneers Care 


ior dd pack mt five 


VO ACho4Ss 


wolves, plus tw 
additional pairs 
hese may one day 
CTESTE Toundine sLocK 
to restore the [perwin 
nthe wile 
and sufficient habitat excats 

“We cxpect to have pups ths yoal 
for the first time.” Lyle reports 
Chnily the center's members, mum- 
bering nearty 100K), may visit. “Chur 


wolyes pre 


Lt 


wolf if attitudes change 


nderiul ambassadors 
for their own cause,” he adds. The 
PTojcel 5 supported De the Bom 
Pree and Bermd Thies Foundations 
ml Britain’s Wolf Society 
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Plant Turns It On—and 
Ctf—to Lure Pollinators 


Lani can he within atiractine 
Inects, fut Alachorune|s ill: 
an An member of 
Lhe dri family, is cdownnignt shock- 
ing. Wath an intertial switeh, tt liter 
ally tures on the bent 
When the plant 
flowers, it proadwaes o 
foot-tall structure 
Cilled a spadix (right, 
In fh CUnIWwAY View } 
Generitine heat with- 
mits trsucs. Anche 
hie Woes Ube 
SOS Weithh ex trict 
nary reguianity. The 
ofgan reaches about 
MF, saves Danny 
Heath. botanist who 
has studied the pial 
in (shana. He noted 
theif SPRECUM cS 
there switched on between 2 and 
_4) pom, and shut off between 
Sand S34) pork. The heat releases 
Lote! aroma that attracts small 
hectles—prohably the olant's trian 
polinwtors—i1te tis flowers. Yet 
the mechanism can backfire, The 
Mecties lay their eges on the spud. 
The larvae hatch and may eat 
the flowers, 
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‘AS A PARENT, | HAVE LIVING, BREATHING REASONS 
To SUPPORT NUCLEAR ENERGY.” 
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Much Ado About 





lungs 1s bie busimess in 


Pennsylyinnn, where 





cash crop. Some 350 million 
pounce of the familiar commer- 
cial mushroom (Agaricus 
birnporus), almost half of Inst 
vears lS 





harvest, came from 
the state, much of it from thi 
Kennett Square region 

Niushrooms chon t pst pop 
up. Prom spore to store their 
cultivation takes at lemst ten 
weeks and a lot of work 

A mushroom may cast mil- 
lions of spores, though in the 
Wild only a very few will ero 
to maturity. For the culovated 
mushroom, life begins tn @ lab- 
Oratory, Where tne Microscopic 
SUPES whe werminaberl, proc 
ing a net of fibers called the my- 
celium. Technicians place tims 
plucs of the tibers on sterdized 
millet seeds for case of planting 
They are then incubsted and 
Tent in AMmuUushrocm Tarm 
There, workers 


DOIN? Spread COMPpPOst eight 


in window less 


Inches deep in beds, pastoris 
it, and then cast the seeds by 

nad. Lomputers control heat 
and himicitv. In two to three 
weeks the nrvoelium mat« the 
compost. Peat moss is layered 
over the mycelium: the room 

temperature is then suddenty 
clropprect bo. 60 degrees and the 
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miushtcins are the major 
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The shockee 
fibers cluster tio 
form pinhede- 
size mushrooms 
Five weeks after 
Hloanting. the first 


of sewers) harvests 


os 


pokes through. 
Damn cones 
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of life for the mush 

Ani 


compost dust in the air 


ren Worker 


CH Cause & Peso 
atliment known as “mush 


save enourh to vist their tam- 


lies in Mexico regularly 


"Aeceniames Pisngaeres, 


roam worker = lune.” 

Poor housing and low pay 
were once the reward for long reads a saan in front of one 
mushroom company, “We need 
pickers.” ‘The lane of the Penn: 
svivenin Dutch has ode room 
for anew ethnic group: the 
Pennsylvania Mexicans 


hours in the mushroom haus 
Many laborers were illegal 
Metiiran tmimitrants living in 
camps hidden in the country 
side, But the Immigration 
Reiorm ine Control Act of (oR 
franted amnesty to most, and 
hdvocacy groups have helped 
Ow 
a8 legal residents, some workers 
rent apartments and send their 
children to school, while others 


achieve better conclitions 
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at F here wis m0 place mi the 
world | wanted to eo to 
mre than South Afnea,’ 
envy (CMaARLes FE. Come, tn... at left, a 
staff writer at the GEOGRAPHIC sInce 
(SSS. Charhe had followed South 
African insiies since he watched the 
Sharpeville massacre on tolewision 
mn Oa, “The gradual disappear: 
ance of apartheid 16 the best story in 
the world today, although it has been 
overshadowed by events m what were 
Yugoslavia and the Sowet Linon.” 
io the pas, foreign reporters hud 
difficulty in-South Africa, capecially 
with socuriy officers whose por it 
wit to Keep reporters oul, “L didn't 
huwe those problems,” Charlie re- 
calls. “The Afrikaners are anxious 
to show that they are chatigine. ['m 





interested in how people—tike min- = : Tre 
er Fits Jokwenlat neht)—make the Michal Yamasnita found even the Society, access wasn't casy 
transition from one conditiem. bo an- preater sutesfacton in cxanlorine the The Chinese are frehtened of the 
offer. [1 1s TAscinmating 1 ste A socl- dcitn in Wiemann with onntholaeis rapids, the Cambodians are worred 
ety on the cusp of change.” Vo Quy, “Dexpected to find scars about being shot by the Khmes 
from the Vietnam War, Tom savs Kouge. the Laotians are suspicious 
The first Western journalists to “Sit Whit | saw Were nevwerown for of Westerners. Yet when | con- 
ronch the headwaters of the Mekong. ests, huge flocks of returning birids, vinecd people to take me oul, thes 
Raver in Ching, THomas "Nfs and cunmus, welcoming people.” loved that sense of freedom that 


De oe et a ny Ry ee he oe . - 7 7 ey | 
(Beh. at ent |} and photographer For Tom. a Deyear veteran with comes With traveling on the wate! 
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“A Best Buy. 
Aleter Theat 


“Best Of Whats New- 
Car Of The Year.’ 
-Popular Science 


